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Infantry, and late Political Resident at Satara. 3 Vols. 8vo. 2/. 158. 
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Ir needed but a single glance at the contents of these volumes to 
impress us with a high opinion of the importance and novelty of 
the matter which Captain Duff has here industriously accumu- 
lated. The troubled reign of the ancient dynasties of India. has 
ceased; and the last revolutions, which completed the overthrow 
of the great native powers of the country, have been the recent 
work pa own times. The extinction of those governments, 
and the seizure of their capitals, have thrown all the records of 
their fortunes, and all the state papers—such as they are—of their 
intriguing cabinets, into the hands of our countrymen; and now, 
if ever, the materials are to be collected for the past history of 
Hindostan. as 
On the magnitude, the singular character, and the various in- 
terest of that subject, it would be useless to dilate ; andvit is obvious 
that the eager pursuit of historical research has left us few unbeaten 
paths to explore, which can in an equal degree attract and reward 
our freshened curiosity. If we regard only the peculiar constitu- 
tion of its oriental society, if we contrast only the changeless and 
immutable character of its people, throughout all ages, with the 
incessant and violent changes of its ephemeral empires, the history 
of India offers, even in its mere native vicissitudes, a theme for 
lasting wonder. and endless reflection. But to every European, 
perhaps, and certainly to every Englishman, the Indian annals of 
the last two centuries are gifted with yet deeper attraction. They 
exhibit the rise, progress, and consummation, of the most extra- 
rere empire which the world has ever seen: of an empire 
established by a mere company of traders upon the vast ruins of a 
hundred despotisms ; founded in humble obscurity, and. built up 
from most unimportant beginnings ; joined together piece-meal and 
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by stealth; cemented by stratagem and encroachment; at firs 


slow, feeble, and insecure in its enlargement, and then on a sud. 


den, with most gigantic and fearful labour, extended and elevated 
until it has towered in magnificence over the fairest regions of the 
eastern world—an empire of the mind, the most stupendous illys- 
tration of the axiom that knowledge is power! For this is the 
spectacle of a few thousands of the men of Europe ruling more 
millions of Asiatics by the mere force of cultivated intellect; of a 
handful of the natives of a northern island coercing nations man 
times more populous, and countries infinitely more wealthy than 
their own; maintaining, for the security of their dominion, armies 
of the conquered races far greater than the whole military forces 
of their own state; and fearlessly disregarding their inferiority to 
the myriads of their vassals in numerical strength, in local informa- 
tion, in the power of contending with a tropical climate, in all but 
in daring hardihood, in vigour, and in intelligence of spirit. 

* And yet in another respect, and more honourably, is this em- 
a distinguished from almost all others, which like it have been 
ounded in usurpation and won by the sword. Our power in 
India has not even a shadow of right to rest upon; it is palpably 
and confessedly the fruit of injustice and violence. Yet it 
sesses a redeeming quality which has rarely attended in the train 
of eastern conquest:—it has unquestionably been followed by 
increased happiness, and security for the subjugated people. 
This result is placed beyond the possibility of doubt, by the con- 
current testimony of all well-informed writers, and by the agree- 
ment of every traveller in India who at this day passes alternately 
through the British provinces, and the districts still suffered to 
remain under native princes. The contrast between the smiling 
aspect of the Company’s dependencies and the desolation of the 
native territories, between the easy situation of the ryot or cultt- 
vator in the one and his misery and penury in the other, has forced 
itself even upon the most careless observer; and no one, who 1sat 
all acquainted with the history of India in past centuries, and 
regards the comparative tranquillity which it has enjoyed for the 
last twenty-five years, can possibly refuse to believe that its settle- 
ment under the universal domination of the British has signally 
ameliorated the condition of the whole native population. In 4 
country so totally incapable of freedom, the gentle operation of @ 
beneficent despotism, the careful protection of a defenceless people, 
the introduction of useful institutions, equitable taxation, good laws, 
and upright administration of them ;—all these-blessings, which the 
east has never before known, and for which it is indebted to 1% 
British rulers, may form the atonement and the apology for the 
original wrong of usurpation and rapine. 

hatever may be the fate reserved for this immense and wo 

derful empire, its existence has already become one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in history ; and whether it be doomed 
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perish or to endure, the causes and manner of its grandeur will 
form an equally interesting problem for all posterity. Future ages 
will demand of these times the story of our Indian fortunes, of 
which we have lived to see the crowning greatness and the con- 
summation; and it will naturally be expected of some of the 
actors in and contemporaries with the final subversion of the 
native Indian dynasties, that they should not only describe these 
scenes of their own times, but labour to preserve every curious 
memorial and record of ancient and extinguished power. 

As if in anticipation of such a demand, several of our country- 
men in the east have already, indeed, displayed the same energetic 
and intelligent spirit in historical research, which has marked their 
career in the cabinet and the field; and it is a circumstance most 
creditable to the members of the Company’s service, that we owe 
to the gratuitous literary zeal and talents of its officers, civil and 
military, and to their patient study of the oriental languages, 
almost all that we know of the antiquities, laws, learning, religion, 
and political history of India. Of late years especially, the his- 
torical part of their enquiries has been very successfully pursued ; 
and it is scarcely necessary to refer to the names. of Malcolm, 
Wilks, and several others, in proof of the valuable illustration 
which the annals of Hindostan have received from such praise- 


‘worthy labours. 


It has, however, so occurred, that while the course of all the 
Mussulman dynasties of India, as well also as of some of the 
Hindoo states, has been carefully traced up with very satisfactory 
precision, the early annals of the most remarkable and the greatest 
native people of the country were very little decyphered by the 
European scholar, until the commencement of the undertaking of 
which the result is before us. The origin and: growth, the rapid 
extension and the sudden decline of the Mahratta power, have 
remained among the circumstances connected. with our Indian 
possessions which were least comprehended in this country; and 
yet the whole course of Mahratta affairs is so intimately blended 
with the formation of our own empire, that some acquaintance with 
both subjects is absolutely necessary for the right understanding of 
either. But the fact is that until Satara and Poona, the ancient 
and modern Mahratta capitals, fell into our hands on the subver- 
sion of the Peishwa’s government in 1819, and with them man 
Mahratta MSS. of state, the materials for a history of that 
people, particularly at its most interesting epoch of their emerging 
from obscurity, were not accessible to Europeans; and as Captain 
Duff justly observes, the imperfect fragments left by the indefati- 
gable Orme, and the subsequent attempt of Scott Waring, suffici- 
ently attest the difficulties in which such enquiries were until lately 
enveloped. | 

Happily for the completion of Indian history, these difficulties 

ave been now in a great measure removed; and most fortunate 
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it may be considered, that at the critical epoch when the chief 
Mahratta state was annihilated,—while its records were still in fy} 
preservation, its institutions fresh in remembrance, and the beg 
oral testimony on the important events of the last fifty years yet 
within reach,—the opportunity and leisure of consulting docy. 
ments and gathering information should have fallen to a mind 
gifted with so much patient industry, ardour of investigation, and 
plain sound judgment, as Captain Duff has here proved himself 
to possess. Viewed, indeed, with critical severity as a great his. 
torical work, his composition would not bear the slightest com- 
parison with any of our masterpieces. His style does not aspire 
to elegance; and though in general clear and simple, seldom 
warms into animation, and never rises to vigour or dignity. It 
bears perpetual traces of a pen unused to composition; and too 
frequent marks also of slovenly haste and neglected correction. 
hese errors of the press, and orthographical ommissions—these 
little indications of carelessness, so curiously contrasted with the 
author’s industrious research, are the only inaccuracies of which 
we have any right to complain ; and we notice them solely because 
they might easily have been avoided. Whatever deficiencies of 
style in other respects might be detected, it would be ungenerous 
not to admit to the fullest extent the manly and candid apolo 
of a writer who is ‘ sensible that he appears before the public 
under great disadvantages, as indeed every one must do who, 
having quitted school at sixteen, has been constantly occupied, 
nearly nine-tenths of the next twenty-one years of his life in the 
most active duties of the civil and military services of India.’ 
Captain Duff justly adds, that however well such a life may fit us 
for acquiring some kinds of information, it is in other respects ill 
calculated for preparing us for the task of the historian. ‘ Yet, 
he pertinently asks, ‘ unless some of the members of his service 
undertake such works, whence are the materials for the future his- 
torian to be acquired, or how is England to become acquainted 
with India ?’ : 
Though, therefore, we are not called upon to blind ourselves 
the defects of any work produced under such circumstances, We 
are most ready and happy to acknowledge the obligation of the 
public to any gentleman who laudably occupies his professional 
Opportunities and his time as Captain Duff has here done; and 
we are decidedly of opinion that his work has rendered an essential 
service to the cause of historical literature. We do not fear 
predict, that the book will maintain a high rank and a lasting 
reputation among the best authorities for past Indian transactiom, 
certainly not from any attraction of style or composition, but 4 
despite of the superficial defects to which we have pointed, an 
independently of all considerations of manner and method. by 
its intrinsic worth consists in the means which have been zealous'y 
employed for its compilation; and considering the mass of au 
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thentic native records and testimony with which it abounds, it is 


really invaluable as a complete storehouse of materials towards the 


history of Hindostan. 

We confess that we were by no means prepared to expect that 
the native MSS. extant in all India could furnish such an amount 
of information as Captain Duff’s researches have gleaned from 
Mahratta records, to illustrate the history of the Deccan alone ; 
andgwe have been agreeably surprised to find that his discoveries 
have enabled him to trace the condition and vicissitudes of the 
Mahratta country in uninterrupted succession, and almost. without 
any remarkable obscurity, for nearly five centuries. During the 
last half of this long period he has evidently been perplexed rather 
with the superabundance than the poverty of his materials; and 
the reader will find his attention encumbered by the variety and 
minuteness of the details which he has copied from the native 
chronicles. Remembering that the condition of India has always 
been much more unfavourable to the preservation of letters than 
that of Europe before the invention of printing, the number and 
completeness of the Mahratta records is very remarkable; for the 
annals of that people for several centuries are here quite as dis- 
tinctly filled up, and as thickly crowded with circumstance, as 
those of many of the turbulent European communities of the 
middle ages, which indeed they closely resemble in many points 
of view. 

The account given by Captain Duff of the various sources from 
whence his materials have been extracted, is highly interesting and 
worth repetition in this place. He informs us that, on the sub- 
version of the government of the Peishwas, the most important 
portions of their state papers and of their public and private cor- 
respondence were made over to him by Mr. Elphinstone, who had 
then the supreme authority in the Deccan, as commissioner for 
the settlement of the conquered territory. Under that gentleman, 
who is not better known in India by great political talents and 
services than for his: amiable private character, our author had 
aged held a civil appointment at Poona; and he seems to 

ave been fortunate enough to win his friendship and confidence ; 
for it was by Mr. Elphinstone’s nomination that Captain Duff 
became, after the downfal of the Peishwas, political resident at 
the court of the liberated Raja of Satara; and in this important 
office he obtained the charge of all the ancient records of the 
Mahratta empire. By Mr. Elphinstone’s authority also, at a sub- 
sequent period, the archives of the Bombay government were freely 
opened to his inspection; and he appears to have experienced 
liberality and facilities where he might less have hoped for those 
advantages :—at Goa, where the Portuguese viceroy furnished 
im with extracts from the records of his government; and at the 
ndia House, where the directors permitted him a partial-access 
to old papers and correspondence, which enabled him to authenti- 
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cate a variety of facts originally obtained from Mahratta authorities 
It is, however, the number and extent of the native Mahratta MSs 
which Captain Duff found means to consult, that have constituteq 
the curiosity and value of his researches; and the labour which 
appears to have been readily encountered by his friends and him. 
self, for this voluntary undertaking, must have been prodigious, 


‘In regard to native authorities, besides the important papers already 
mentioned, records of temples and private repositories were search at 
my request ; family legends, imperial and royal deeds, public and private 
correspoudence, and state papers in possession of the descendants of men 
once high in authority; law suits and law decisions ; and manuscripts of 
every description in Persian and Mahratta, which had any reference to m 
subject, were procured from all quarters, cost what they might. Upwards 
of one hundred of these manuscripts, some of them histories at least as 
voluminous as my whole work, were translated purposely for it. My in- 
timate personal acquaintance with many of the Mahratta chiefs, and with 
several of the great Bramin families in the country, some of the members 
of which were actors in the events which I have attempted to record, af 
forded advantages which few Europeans could have enjoyed, especially as 
a great deal of the information was obtained during the last revolution ir 
Maharashtra, when numerous old papers, which at any other period would 
not have been so readily produced, were brought forward for the purpose 
of substantiating just claims, or setting up unfounded pretensions, _Lat- 
terly, however, I have to acknowledge many instances of disinterested 
liberality both from Bramins and Mahrattas, who of their own accord 
presented me with many valuable documents, and frequently communicated 
their opinions with much kindness and candour.’—Preface, pp. 9, 10. 


Captain Duff is very candid in his acknowledgements of the 
assistance which he has received from the zeal of his friends. One 
gentleman, Mr. Romer, political agent at Surat, ‘ not only read 
and at his own expense extracted the whole of the records of the 
old Surat factory, but sent him an important MS. history in the 
Persian language.’ ‘Two other friends, Captain H. Adams, reve 
nue surveyor to the Raja of Satara, and Mr. W. R. Morris of the 
Bombay civil service, ‘ translated many hundreds of deeds and 
letters, numerous treatises, and several voluminous histories, and 
for years together were ever ready at all hours, after the transac 
tion of public business, to give up their time in furtherance of his 
object.’ : 

That the reader may form some estimate of the nature of the 
works thus used by Captain Duff, we may just refer to a few of those 
which he most frequently cites. For the Mahomedan annals of the 
Deccan generally to the beginning of the seventeenth century, he 
has referred chiefly to the celebrated chronicle of Ferishta ; and for 
fifty years afterwards to the equally well known work of Khafee 
Khan. But at Beejapoor, once the splendid capital of a Mus 
man kingdom of the Deccan, Captain Duff collected several MS. 
chronicles of that state, and one historical poem of the reig® of 
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_Ali Adil Shah II. The Mahratta MSS., on which he has princi- 


pally relied, are both of greater importance and more novelty. 
Among them are—Lives of the Rajas and History of the Mahratta 
Empire, from the earliest period to the present times, compiled by 
Mulhar Ram Rao Chitnees, from original memoranda and authen- 
tic papers, written or translated by his ancestors, who were all 
persons highly distinguished at the courts of Raigurh, Ginjee, and 
Satara :—A History of the Mahrattas, by another hand, including 
an ccount of the Kings of Beejapoor:—and several Lives of the 


great Sivajee, the founder of the dynasty of Satara, and indeed of - 


the whole Mahratta power. Besides all these, Captain Duff has 
perused upwards of twenty Histories of the Peishwas and Bhous- 
lays, Rajas of Nagpoor. And all these MSS. are over and above 
the immense number of original state papers and letters which 
were placed at his command at Poona and Satara. 

From this enumeration, a sufficient idea may be formed of the 
advantages under which Captain Duff has composed his work, and 
of the consequent value of its contents. Of course we cannot here 
adopt the same plan which we ordinarily pursue with every histo- 
rical writer who comes under our notice, of instituting a rigid com- 
parison between his authorities and deductions; nor can we deter- 
mine positively whether Captain Duff has well weighed, rightly 
understood, and accurately followed the original chronicles and 
papers. But, as far as a book can do so, his work contains the 
strongest internal evidence of fidelity, consistency, and judgment, 
and, after an attentive study of his volumes, in conjunction with 
those of the former labours of our countrymen in Indian history, 
the result has led us to feel no difficulty in taking his accuracy for 
granted, when we cannot prove his correctness by our own invest- 
igation. 

On the obvious interest and importance of the facts which have 
thus been collected, we shall say no more, therefore, than to repeat, 
that the spirit of enquiry and the industry evinced by Captain 
Duff and his associates, are above all commendation. The general 
arrangement of his matter, and conduct of his narrative, we cannot 
equally applaud. Throughout the werk, after the two first chap- 
ters, he has embarrassed himself very unnecessarily, as it seems to 
us at least, by entering into a variety of details regarding the 
families of the minor Mahratta princes or chieftains, and foliowing 
out their shifting fortunes through a thick labyrinth of dark in- 
trigues, predatory warfare, and domestic atrocities. This is as if 
the historian of any of the European monarchies of the middle 
ages should occupy himself with intricate narrations of the sangui- 
nary quarrels, the private wars, and lawless spoliations of the feudal 
nobility ; or as if he should endeavour to penetrate into the interior 
of their castles, to lay bare every secret deed of blood and cruelty, 
and every horrid tale of domestic guilt, which might have exercised 
the tyranny of those ferocious chieftains, or polluted the annals of 
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their houses. But such particularities are worthy only of 
recorded and left in the pages of garrulous chroniclers : it is rather 
the business of philosophical history to trace with minuteness no 
more than the great leading course of national affairs, to reject al] 
but general views of the internal condition of society, and to deduce 
from the whole study those enlarged conclusions and reflections 
which are the only invaluable lessons of experience. 

Captain Duff has not well understood or sufficiently regarded al} 
this higher province of history ; and therefore it is that his volumes 
have proved—what he fears they will be considered—mere annals, 
He complains, indeed, that the inherent difficulties of the subject 
have forced his undertaking to assume this form :—that ‘the 
rise of the Mahrattas was chiefly uttributable to the confusion of 
other states, and that it was generally an object of their policy to. 
render every thing as intricate as possible, and to destroy records 
of rightful possession; that, as their armies overran the country, 
their history becomes blended with that of every other state in 
India, and may seem to partake of the disorder which they spread,’ 
He therefore pleads that, ‘ as the only method of preserving regu- 
larity, he has been sometimes obliged, when the confusion becomes 
extreme, rather to observe the chronological series of events, than 
to follow out the connection of the subjects.’ Now we are con 
vinced that this fancied necessity has multiplied the confusion 
which he sought to avoid. ‘The chain of events is constantly m- 
terrupted to keep his matter in trim chronological order, and the 
reader, in pursuing one broken series, is obliged to take up thelink 
again whenever he may chance to find it, in the midst of some 
other train of narrative which is equally disjointed in its own con 
tinuity. Captain Duff has entered too much into detail in some 
parts of his subject, and generalized too little in all; and notwith- 
standing his plausible reasoning, we suspect the day will arnive 
when some more skilful compiler, with not perhaps half his industry” 
or merit, will without difficulty transform the mass of his materials, 
simply by discarding the inferior part of them, into the more lucid 
shape of general and unbroken narrative and enlarged deduction. 

he work is judiciously prefaced by a chapter of observations 
respecting the geography, chief features, climate, people, religion, 
learning, early history, and institutions of the Mahratta country. 
Every line in this opening dissertation is pregnant with interest; 
and here, at the outset, we are compelled to regret that the author 
did not devote a great deal of that space and detail to the intro 
duction which he might well have spared from the body of the 
work. His notice of the geographical limits and features of the 
country is most clear and satisfactory ; his sketch of the religious 
tenets of the Hindoos is sufficient for the purpose ; and though the 
few words which he devotes to Mahratta learning might have been 
advantageously and agreeably extended into as many pages, ye 
Mahratta or Hindoo literature generally can scarcely be demanded 
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of him as a necessary part of his subject. But it is when he pro- 
ceeds to describe the internal institutions of the Mahratta policy, 
that we have most cause to lament the brevity of his mtroduction. 
The reader who is at all conversant with Hindoo law and antiqui- 
ties, or inquisitive for information on the political condition of the 
natives under their own governments, will share our disappoint- 
ment on finding the whole question of landed tenures edsokil: 
or at least dismissed with a few passing observations. Captain Duff 
has not thought it worth his attention, as it unquestionably was, to 
enter minutely, in the outset of his history, into the precise nature 
of that division of lands, into jagheer and enam, which affected 
the whole law of Hindoo property, and which so often has, how- 
ever inaccurately, been likened to the distinction of beneficiary 
and alodial tenures in the feudal system. Even the existence of 
such a distinction of lands is omitted in the introduction, and only 
referred to without explanation in the subsequent history. , 

This omission is the more extraordinary, because the whole poli- 
tical constitution of the Mahratta states was at once military and 
agricultural ; and it was therefore absolutely necessary to the elu- 
cidation of the early history of that people, to determine as far as 
possible the precise obligations of their landed tenures. Enams 
were simply lands originally bestowed as gifts, saddled with no rent 
—in a word, literally, frechold : but jagheers would appear to have 
been always subject to some service. ‘Though, however, a consider- 
able proportion of the whole Mahratta territory was thus bestowed, 
we are to guard against the misapprehension of supposing that the 
system of jagheers and enams obtained universally. It is, as Cap- 
tain Duff has observed, one of the most striking features of the 
Mahratta government, that the whole country was divided into 
villages, each a distinct community in itself. Over several of these 
Mea were placed two officers, the Deshmookh and Deshpandya, 
who held jurisdiction over the peasantry, and levied their land rents 
(the principal business of Mahratta administration) for the govern- 
ment. In process of time, these officers appear to have established 
a hereditary right to their stations. They held of the sovereign ; 
and paid their revenue collections into his treasury, either deduct- 
ing a per-centage, or enjoying a portion of the lands of the district 
for their own maintenance. The districts so managed immediately 
under the government of the sovereign differed, perhaps, from 
lands given in jagheer, as much as crown domains might differ 
from fiefs. 

The system of bestowing lands in jagheer stood quite independently 
of this general administration of territory, and may well deserve en- 
quiry. We know that some jagheers were assigned for the support 
of soldiery for the defence of the state, and that others were be- 
stowed on chieftains and families, perenne | perhaps for their 
own benefit only, but certainly, as the more usual practice, upon the 


condition of maintaining their military followers in readiness for 
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the service of the sovereign donor. In fact, it was an essential 
feature of the Mahratta policy, that the military strength of the 
country was distributed under various chieftains, each with }j, 
horde of mounted followers more or less numerous; and it was, 
principle of their sovereigns in conquest to divide the lands of the 
subjugated districts among these leaders or jagheerdars, who, with 
their bands, became thus interested in the defence of the new te. 
ritory. But with the internal regulations of the jagheer system ye 
are little acquainted ; and as the mass of Mahratta papers exam. 
ined by Captain Duff must surely contain some incidental matt 

to explain them, it is much to be regretted that he should not have 
directed some part of his attention to such points of enquiry. They 
were certainly closely connected with his historical subject ; for any 
new light which he could have thrown on the jagheer system must 
have tended much to illustrate the early condition and progress of 
the Mahratta communities. | 

Having thought it essential to make so careful a report of the 
panera! character and value of Captain Duff’s important work, we 

ave necessarily the less space for any notice even of the. heads of 
its contents. Nor shall we attempt the task—impossible within 
our limits—of foilowing his narrative regularly ; but shall confine 
ourselves to a rapid survey of those great leading features in the 
earlier periods of Mahratta history, which have hitherto been least 
known. We may do well to commence by giving the reader, un- 
versed in Indian geography, a hint or two on the local situation of 
the Mahratta country. Captain Duff judiciously follows the div- 
sions assumed by Colonel Wilks for the peninsula of southern India, 
by tracing their boundaries, in the absence of more positive evi- 
dence, according to the space over which each language prevails. 
According to this rule, Maharashtra,. the country of the Mahrattas, 
or the great province over which the Mahratta language is spoken, 
extends from north to south almost from the Nerbuddah to the 
Kistna river ; its western boundary is the sea as far south as Goa; 
and its extreme eastern limit is Nagpoor, from whence an irregular 
waving line may be drawn to Goa to complete the circuit. Of 
this region the present population is perhaps over estimated at six 
millions. 

We are aware the boundaries which we have here given are no 
exactly correct; but they are nearly so; and we choose them 
the readiest which any common map can explain. In like mar 
ner we may give a loose designation to the Deccan, a name for.a 
great tract of country, often read of among us without one person 
in a thousand being able to define its extent. The Deccan, in,the 
ancient Hindoo geography, comprehended the whole peninsi 


south of the Nerbuddah to Cape Comorin ; but its modern accept 


ation may be understood as confined, north and south between nF 
Nerbuddah and Kistna, and east and west between about We 


eighty-second degree of longitude and the great western range. 
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Ghauts. The Deccan therefore, in its most limited sense, contains 
all that greater portion of Maharashtra which is above the Ghauts, 
and about an equal extent more of other country to the south and 
east. 

The remote history of Maharashtra is involved in very great 
obscurity; and Captain Duff, although he repeats the fabulous 
legends of the Hindoos, does not attempt to deduce its authentic 
annals from any period higher than about the tenth century. He 
inclines to the opinion, which is now pretty general among our 
antiquarian countrymen in the east, and which is perhaps estab- 
lished by sufficient proof, that, at that epoch, and long antecedent, 
not only the Mahratta country but all India was divided into many 
small Hindoo states, more or less independent. Though the Ma- 
homedan conquerors had established themselves in northern India 
before the end of the tenth century, it was not until three hundred 
years later that they carried their.arms across the Nerbuddah. In 
the thirteenth century they penetrated to Deogurh, the modern 
Doulatabad, the seat of a Mahratta raja, easily overthrew his feeble 
power, and converted his city into the capital of the first Musul- 
man sovereignty of the Deccan. The whole country from the Ner- 
buddah to Cape Comorin was gradually overrun, ravaged, and 
subdued ; and, notwithstanding some insurrections of the Hindoo 
chieftains and population, the Musulman dominion over the penin- 
sula of southern India was firmly established before the middle of 
the fourteenth century. 

The first Mahomedan possession of the Deccan was originally 
won as an appendage of the sceptre of Delhi; until a rebellion, in 
the usual course of oriental conquest, dismembered the southern 
provinces, and laid the foundation of an independent Musulman 
empire south of the Nerbuddah. A successful adventurer, Zuffir 
Khan, seated himself on the throne of Doulatabad, in 1347, and 
founded the Bahminee dynasty, which was destined to reign over 
the Deccan for one hundred and fifty years. 

The condition of the Hindoo population of Maharashtra, after 
the firs: Mahomedan conquest of their country, and throughout the 
duration of the Bahminee dynasty, is to be gleaned from the bukers 
or legends which are found in possession of most of the descendants 
of the old Mahratta families. These chronicles, which are numer- 
ous, are highly valued and carefully preserved; and it is the cu- 
nosity of their contents which has so often betrayed Captain Duff 
into episodical digression. He has, however, omitted to notice one 
material point illustrative of the general state of the Mahratta peo- 
ple after their subjugation. When the Mahomedans extended 
their conquests into India, much of the fanatical fury which.had 
inspired the first propagators of the Moslem faith had expended 
itself. Their swords did not extirpate the religion as well as over- 


throw the governments of the conquered people. Either from in- 
erence, policy, or fear, they did not disturb even the most pecu- 
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liar institutions of the Hindoos ; they persecuted seldom, and made 
few proselytes; and the Musulman population of India has thy 
been confined almost exclusively to the descendants of the millions 
of Persians, Tartars, and Arabians, who, at various periods of the 
Hegira, quitted their native seats for the enjoyment of the riches of 
India. The numbers of these Indian Moslems have frequent| 
been recruited by new invasions from the north and west, but very 
rarely by Hindoo apostacy or conversion. i 

Passing over these important general facts without notice, Cap. 
tain Duff has confined himself to remarking that, in Maharashtra, 
the Musulman conquests appear to have little affected the condi- 
tion of the Hindoo chieftains and population. Many of the forme 
still enjoyed sovereignty, more or less independent, over their dis. 
tricts and followers. In Zuffir Khan’s rebellion against the Delhj 
empire several of these Hindoo rajas and smaller chieftains joined 
his standard with their forces; and it is certain, from some Mah- 
ratta MSS., that the successful adventurer rewarded their. services 
by bestowing lands in jagheer upon them for the maintenance of 
two or three hundred horse each. Such lands appear, however, 
says our historian, to have been always within the jurisdiction of 
some greater Mahomedan jagheerdar ; and the new sultan thus at 
once conciliated the native population and maintained the Musul- 
man supremacy. | 

The Bahminee monarchy was fated to succumb under the same 
inevitable eastern law of excessive extension, gradual corruption, 
and final dismemberment, which had originally created it, out of 
the dislocation of the Delhi empire. Before the Bahminee princes 
had successfully established their sceptre over the whole of southem 
India, they had already degenerated from the spirit of the founder 
of their house ; and the governors of the five great provinces of 
their empire, gradually threw off their allegiance, and established 
as many independent states, which were afterwards swallowed up 
in three separate monarchies. The extinction of the Bahminee 
dynasty may be dated in 1526; and in less than half a century 
more the divided Moslem power in southern India was established 
in the three kingdoms of Ahmednugur, Beejapoor, and Golcondah. 
The Mahratta country was embraced in the two first. % 

The vicissitudes of the Moslem dynasties of India require 00 
farther notice in Mahratta history, than as they are associated with 
the rise of that people. The descendants of Timour, who, before 
the middle of the sixteenth century, established the Moghul empire 


of Delhi, were not restrained by the erage of a common faith 


from turning their arms against their Moslem brethren of the Dec 
can. Perpetual internal dissentions and wars between the three 
kingdoms of Ahmednugur, Beejapoor, and Golcondah, favoured 
the Moghul invasions of the Deccan ; and the great but ambitious 
Sultan Akber projected the total subversion of all those monarchies ' 


On his death, in 1605, the Moghuls were already in possession 
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the capital and great part of the kingdom of Ahmednugur ; and 
before the middle of the seventeenth century, they had extinguished 
the dynasty of its princes (1637), and shared the whole of their ter- 
ritory with the kings of Beejapoor. Meanwhile, new and more 
dangerous actors had entered on the theatre of Indian politics, and 
Europe put forth her first promise of mubyngatinns te East. The 


appearance of the Portuguese on the coast of Maharashtra had 
been followed by their capture of Goa and other maritime places ; 
and throughout the whole of the sixteenth century they had en- 
gaged the attention of the Mahomedan powers with continual hos- 
tilities. 

These general circumstances,—the Moghul invasions, the inter- 
nal dissentions of the luxurious Deccan monarchies, the furious 
wars among the Moslems, and the attacks of the Portuguese upon 
them,—all greatly favoured the independence of the Mahrattas. 
Hitherto, since the first Mahomedan conquest of their country, 
even the nation of the Mahrattas had been almost without a name ; 
and the Musulman chronicles of three centuries had scarcely re- 
corded a trace of their existence as a people. But they were now 
to start up from their native hills and plains as a new and un- 
known race of people: they were suddenly to rise, by the divisions 
of their conquerors, from the deepest obscurity to signal importance 
and fame, to strike suddenly and quick for the mastery, and to 
sweep away the fabric of ages in their headlong career. The 
whole progress of events had been fortunate for their rise. If the 
empire of Delhi had not been shaken by the Moghuls, the Bahmi- 
nee dynasty could not have established their independent reign in 
the Deccan: if the first Moghul emperors had been in a condition 
to attempt the conquest of the Deccan while the united Bahminee 
kingdom existed, the rivalry and the struggle would, perhaps, have 
exercised the energies, and preserved the exclusive ascendency over 
all India, of two great Mahomedan empires, for a much longer 
period than either of them endured. But the Moghuls had just a 
sufficient preponderance of strength over the divided Deccanee 
kingdoms to dismember them by slow degrees; and the Moslems, 
while exhausting themselves, were gradually exciting that turbu- 
lent predatory spirit which, though for ages smothered, was inhe- 
rent in the Hindoo natives of Maharashtra. It was in this manner, 
to use the words of our author, on the only occasion in his book in 
Which he suffers himself to be warmed. into a poetical thought, 
that ‘ the contention of their conquerors stirred those latent embers, 
until, like the parched grass, kindled amidst the forests which crown 
their own stupendous ghauts, they burst forth in spreading flame, 
and men afar off wondered at the conflagration !’ 

It was about the middle of the seventeenth century, that this 
“spreading flame’ first arose; and the condition of the Mahrattas, 
during the contention which had fostered it, deserves some atten- 
tion, It was little changed under the early reigns of the divided 
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Deccanee dynasties, and indeed during great part of the sixteen, 
century, from what it had been under the Bahminee empig. 
though it is worthy of remark that, so early as 1529, one of the Ah. 
mednugur kings chose a Mahratta bramin for his peishwa or prime 
minister ; and that, in 1555, a sovereign of Beejapoor disbanded his 
foreign Moslem troops, confided the defence of his state to natiyg 
Deccan cavalry, and introduced the Mahratta language into gj 
ublic business. At the same time the jagheerysystem seems ty 
ave extended among the Hindoo chieftains, and?many Mahrati, 
families so endowed were gratified with titles from the Deccan 
sovereigns. ‘Ihese circumstances are curious, as proofs of increas 
ing consequence ; and Captain Duff has found abundant accotints 
of the rise, at that epoch, of a great many houses of Mabiratta 
chieftains, whom he enumerates, and some of which are extant to 
this day. No where would the pride of pure descent appear to be 
more fondly cherished than among these freebooting people ; and 
in Maharashtra every ancient family has its verbose and pompous 
chronicle. i Nag 
It was from one of the least distinguished of these Hindoo fa 
milies, the Bhonslays, in the service of the Ahmednugur and 
Beejapoor monarchs, that the enterprising founder of the Mah 
ratta independence, and the ancestor of the first great Mahratta 
dynasty, derived his birth. Sivajee Bhonslay, the most renowned 
adventurer in all Hindoo romance or history, was the son ofa 
chieftain who had himself acted a conspicuous part in the Maho 
medan politics and warfare of his times. Sivajee, however, a 
younger son, was reared in obscurity in one of his father’s mous 
tain jagheers in the Ghauts near Poona, and his first enterprisés 
were rather in opposition to the paternal wishes than assisted by 
their support. He was one of those master spirits who are bom to 
determine the fate of empires; and though his character was sk 
lied by the vices of his nation, perfidy and cruelty, he was not 
devoid of many heroic qualities. He early conceived the ideas 
rendering himself, and perhaps his country, independent of the 
Musulman yoke; and the achievements recorded of him might 
seem to wear only the wildest features of romance, if their gener 
truth was not confirmed by his astonishing success. From appear 
ing in the outset of his career as the youthful leader of a fev 
banditti of the hills, and gaining possession, by stratagem and 
violence, of many of the hill forts,—which in the strong country 
among the Ghauts are perched on the ‘summits of inaccessible 
rocks,—he raised himself by degrees to be the creator and ti 
sovereign of the Hindoo or Mahratta empire, which endured ® 
the Deccan until our own times. - 
The distraction of the Musulman monarchies, the national spit 
which Sivajee knew how to infuse into a large portion of the alt 
ratta people, his extraordinary talents in political intrigue, | 
heroism in the field, were the secrets of his prodigious succe® 
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We cannot here pretend to follow Captain Duff through the details 
of his course ; but we may remark, that the story of his fortunes, 
and of the institutions of his kingdom, form by far the most inter- 


esting, and, because hitherto little known to Europeans, the most 
important part of the work before us. On Sivajee’s death, in 1680, 
his Mahratta state already embraced the whole of the maritime 
country below the western Ghauts, from Goa almost to Surat, 
(excepting the:island of Bombay and the few Portuguese places), 
and above thos® mountains it claimed an extent of territory of 
about two hundred miles in length from north to south, and one 
hundred in breadth: in which Raigurh, Poona, and Satara, were 
the places of most note. This was only the compact nucleus of 
the Mahratta empire which was to overshadow the Deccan; but 
Sivajee had many extensive detached possessions in the Carnatic, 
Candeish, Tanjore, &c. ; and so vast was the plunder which he had 
accumulated in the wars wherein he sided alternately with one 
Moslem state against another, that he certainly left in specie in his 
treasury a sum equal to several millions of our money. 

Such was the rise of the Mahratta power, and such the career 
of the extraordinary man, who may be said to have given a na- 
tional feeling, as well as a national existence, to the race of his 
countrymen, after they had remained for four centuries obscure 
and unknown even by a name, in unresisting: subjection to their 
Moslem lords. We have endeavoured to trace out at least the 
mere guiding lines of this first part of Captain Duff’s subject, be- 
cause, as we premised, it is the early part of Mahratta history —‘ the 
rise of our immediate predecessors in conquest in India’—which has 
hitherto been least known among us. In fact, we may say that it 
has been almost entirely unknown, and that the principal value of 
this work is to be found in the first volume. Our historian, indeed, 
has been enabled to explain many circumstances hitherto obscure, 
to correct numerous errors, and to explain accurately a great va- 
riety of transactions which had not been properly understood, in 
the later Mahratta annals. Doubtless the service which he has 
performed, even in these respects, cannot be too highly appreciated ; 
but still, as he approaches our own times, he naturally falls into a 
track which has been already in a great measure explored. Here 
he follows other enquirers ; but his series of satisfactory elucidations 
of the rise of the Mahratta power may be called his own discoveries. 

None of the successors of Sivajee inherited his genius; but the 
ardour of conquest, which his example had kindled in the Mah- 
ratta people, was unquenched for many generations: their preda- 
tory warfare nurtured a constant succession of enterprising leaders ; 
and, more than all, the fall of the Deccan kingdoms of Beejapoor 
and Golcondah to the Moghul arms, under the emperor Aurung- 
zebe, and the rapid dissolution of the Moghul empire itself, after 
the death of that merciless but active tyratit, removed every barrier 
to the extension of the Mahratta' domination. As a mere province 
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of the wanting empire of Delhi, the Mahomedan power in the 
Deccan sank from that altitude of strength which it might haye 
opposed to the Mahratta insurgents as Yong as the kingdoms of 
Beejapoor and Golcondah survived. The magnificent but deserted 
ruins of the former of those capitals in particular, its splendid pa- 
laces and mosques, its gorgeous domes and cupolas, still remain to 
attest the pompous grandeur and resources of a dynasty, who, with 
some exaggeration perhaps, are thought to have maintained, in 
their days of pride, the enormous force of 80,000 hérse and 200,000 
regular infantry. 

After the death of Aurungzebe, in 1707, the Mahratta territories, 
or at least their predatory incursions and levies of tribute, were 
widely extended. About twenty years later, the Musulman go- 
vernment of the Nizams, at Hyderabad, which has been suffered 
to survive to these days, was formed out of the ruins of the Moghul 
power in southern India; and from that epoch the Mahrattas shared 
the whole sovereignty of the Deccan with those revolted viceroys 
of the Delhi empire ; whom, however, they far surpassed in power 
and extent of territory. About the same time their predatory 
hordes, crossing the Nerbuddah, permanently established those 
Mahratta principalities under Sindia, Holkar, and other chieftains 
in the Malwa country north of that river, from whence the free- 
booting nation, now victorious from the Ganges to the Kistna, 
began to give law to Delhi and all Hindostan. 

While the Mahratta power was thus attaining its maximum, the 
recognised government of the nation had undergone a complete 
and most curious change. ‘The descendants of the great Sivajee 
had degenerated into such luxurious, slothful, and effeminate beings, 
as are ordinarily reared in oriental palaces. They shut themselves 
up in their inaccessible capital, the mountain fortress of Satara, 
and totally abandoned the direction of affairs to their prime minis- 
ters or peishwas. These officers shortly reduced their imbecile 
sovereigns to the same condition to which the maires du palais had 
once subjected the Merovingian kings of France; or, to choose 
more appropriately an eastern illustration, as that to which the 
califs of Bagdad were reduced by their lieutenants. Ballajee Wish- 
wanath, originally an obscure bramin carcoon or secretary, but 4 
person of consummate ability, was the first Peishwa who rendered 
that dignity and power hereditary in his family ; and his lineal des 
cendants have been ever since the real sovereigns of the Mahratta 
nation until the dethronement of the last of them in these time. 
The rajas of the Sivajee race, first the masters, then the puppe 
and at length the prisoners of the Peishwas, have, under all «ll- 
cumstances, been universally recognised, nominally, as by heredi- 
tary right, the sovereign lords of Maharashtra ; and the Peishwas 


professed, with insolent mockery, to reign only at Poona, a the 


Vicegerents of the automatons of royalty whom they incarcea 
in Satara. Yet, if the Peishwas had formally attempted to a& 
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throne these pageant kings, all Maharashtra would have arisen to 
assert the cause of the descendants of Sivajee, the lawful dynasty of 
their country. A singular qualification of the principles of legitimate 
succession ; because it was generally admitted by the nation as well 
as the usurping parties; and a distinction equally characteristic of 
the Mahratta chieftains and people, whose prejudices in favour of 
hereditary family rights was thus satisfied while the nominal so- 
vereignty of their princes was preserved, although their power and 
even their personal liberty were openly annihilated. , 

Yet the dynasty of Satara has been fated to survive the ruin of its 
insolent servant-princes. When, in the Pindharee war of 1819, the 
bad faith, the secret perfidy, and the open hostility of the last Peishwa 
provoked the British government, under the Marquis of Hastings’ 
administration, to dethrone him, to subvert the dynasty, and to 
dismember and dissolve the empire of Poona, the raja of Satara, 
who had been the Peishwa’s captive, was liberated and replaced on 
his ancestors’ throne in the latter capital. There, under a thraldom 
at least milder than the yoke of the Peishwas, he is yet permitted 
to reign. The standard of Sivajee floats impotently over the rock ° 
of Satara, and his feeble descendants preserve the idle semblance 
of greatness. ) 

To return from this little digression.—It was under Bajee Rao, 
the son of Ballajee, and the second of the hereditary Peishwas,— 
ae the most illustrious, or at least the fairest, character in 

indoo history, that the Mahratta power reached its zenith. ‘‘ Now 
is our time,” said this oriental hero, at a public council, to his imbe- 
cile sovereign, ‘‘to drive strangers from the land of the Hindoos, and 
to acquire immortal renown. By directing our efforts to Hindostan, 
the Mahratta standard in your reign shall fly from the Kistna to the 
Attock.” Even the degenerate raja caught a spark of his minister’s 
fire, and the Mahratta MS. records his answer,—‘‘ You shall plant 
it on the Himmalya, you are indeed the noble son of a worthy fa- 
ther.” The prophetic boast was not literally fulfilled: but the Mah- 
ratta power during the life of Bajee Rao was the terror of all India. 
From the epoch of his death, in 1740, the strength of the preda- 
tory empire may be considered to have gradually declined, although 
the Mahrattas continued to extend their depredations for twenty 
years longer, until ‘their right to tribute was acknowledged on the 
banks of the Coleroon, and the Deccan horse had quenched their 
thirst in the waters of the Indus.’ 

But at this era, the first effectual curb was set upon the wild 
Mahratta ambition. Rendered audacious by the triumph of a 
headlong career, the reigning Peishwa impelled the whole immense 
numerical force of the Mahratta empire against Delhi, to dispute 
the possession of that capital and the disposal of the Moghul throne 
with the Abdalla dynasty of the Afghans. All the Mahratta 
chieftains contributed their forces, to the prodigious number of 
270,000 fighting men ; so immense and so splendid an army of the 
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nation had never before taken the field; and the whole Hindoo 
power of southern India was set in array against the Mahomedans 
of the north. At the great and decisive battle of Panniput, above 
Delhi, in the year 1761, the Mahratta host was totally overthrown ; 
in the battle, the pursuit, and the cold-blooded slaughter of their 
prisoners, two hundred thousand men, including the Peishwa’s 
eldest son, cousin, and many other leaders of note, were cut to 
pieces by the merciless Afghans; and Maharashtra never after- 
wards thoroughly recovered the shock of this tremendous defeat, 
Hitherto the English East India Company had come very little 
into collision with the Mahratta power ; for their establishments on 
the Bombay coast were yet in their infancy when compared with 
those in the presidencies of Bengal and Madras. In the latter, 
they had just at this juncture overcome their rivals the French; 
and it was an auspicious circumstance for the growth of the British 
ascendancy in India that they were not forced into a contest with 
the Mahratta empire, until the violence of its strength was broken, 
its energies were decayed, and its provinces were torn asunder, by 
selfish leaders, into independent and discordant military despotisms, 
The subsequent history of Mahratta politics, in connection with 
the establishment of our empire, and of the intrigues, and warfare 
which have terminated in the total downfal of Mahratta. sove- 
reignty, is sufficiently known in its general outlines. All the details 
of that labour, by which courage and policy have built up the 
glories of a mighty empire, cannot be too closely or too often 
studied ; and we may conclude by assuring our readers that they 
will nowhere find, in any work hitherto published, so careful, so 
minute, or so thoroughly satisfactory an exposition as Captain Duff 
has given in the last half of his annals, of the majestic progress of 


those events which have led to the subjection of all Maharashtra 
to the British sceptre. 





ArT. II. The Boyne Water, a Tale, by the O’Hara Family. 3 Vols. 
post 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. London. Simpkin and Marshall. 1826. 


‘Tue Boyne Water,’ it is scarcely necessary to say, is a national 
and historical tale of Ireland, the scene of which is laid in the 
most eventful epoch in all the annals of that unhappy country :—the 
great struggle between the partisans of James II. and William Ill, 
the fierce and deadly conflict between the men of the old and the new 
faith. Almost all the most distinguished personages who figured 
in that memorable epoch and struggle,—the two kings themselves, 
Schomberg and Tyrconnel, Sarsfield, Hamilton, Ginkle, Walker 
of Londonderry, ‘ the Jesuit Petre, and the Jesuit Burnet,’ as ou! 
author would couple them, even the infamous Galmoy, and the 
monster Kirke, are all here introduced in their several characters 
and actions, and frequently even in the sentiments which they bav¢ 
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delivered and recorded for themselves, or in the language which 
friend and foe have ascribed to their utterance. The work, in 
short, is less a novel than a highly coloured narrative of the whole 
course of the civil war in Ireland, from the closing of the gates of 
Londonderry, to the capitulation of Limerick; and its pages are 
occupied much less with the fortunes of the wholly fictitious cha- 
racters of the tale, than with the discussion of the political argu- 
ments, the motives of the political parties, and the various public 
conduct of all the real actors of the times. 

The author of these volumes had already earned some reputa- 
tion for himself, by his first collection of Irish national “ Tales by 
the O’Hara Family ;” and he has certainly given very many indi- 
cations of at least undiminished powers as a novelist in the present 
work. He shows in many places great mastery in the display of 
the passions, though he succeeds worst in pathos ; he has a shrewd 
insight into human nature generally, and a perfect acquaintance 
with the genuine eccentricities of the Irish character in particular ; 
and we know few of his compeers who can imagine and throw off 
a scene of strife or terror with a bolder or more vigorous pencil. 
But admitting all these, and some other proofs of talent in the 
volumes before us, we can, upon the present occasion, commend. 
neither his choice of a subject, nor his manner of treating it. 
When we recollect the successful execution of his former work, in 
which both the characters and events were wholly the creations of 
his fancy, we cannot help regretting that he has abandoned a path 
of writing equally attractive to his readers, and safe for his own 
reputation, to possess himself, with very questionable propriety and 
hazardous enterprise, of the debateable ground which he has here 
chosen. We should rather have seen another series of his stories, 
national and characteristic of his countrymen as possible, but not 
national and historical; not awakening the memory of all that 
fierce spirit of religious dissention, which near a century and a 
half, and the gradual influence of more tolerant and charitable 
principles, have scarcely had power to soothe and to put to rest. 

e has, it is true, given us to understand from his preface, that 
nothing is farther from his design than to perpetuate civil and reli- 
gious dissentions : that he seeks to conciliate parties by an impartial 
picture of the memorable struggle which produced them ; that he 
desires onl y in the historical part of his motley office to substitute truth 
for popular stories, facts for delusions, and a fair impartial narrative 
of events for a century of misrepresentations. Moreover we are 
sensible that the story of that contest has hitherto been received 
entirely from the report of the victors; and that, in their own 
country at least, due honour and justice have not always been 
rendered to the memory of the gallant men who shed their blood, 
and sacrificed their possessions and their native land in the cause of 
the monarch and the faith to whose support they held themselves 
Conscientiously bound. All this we know: but yet we /- found 
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cause in these volumes to see that, if conciliation was the desj 
of the author, it is far from being the tendency of his book, and 
that, if some of the events of the times of which he treats haye 
hitherto been ungenerously distorted to the prejudice of a fallen 
cause, he has now wrested them so violently in an opposite direc- 
tion, that they are yet wider than ever from the line of impartial 
truth. 

It will scarcely be expected of us that we should gravely follow 
a mere work of fiction through its fanciful course, to detect and to 
specify all the latent historical errors and partialities which are 
insinuated in the web of its story. But we encounter so bold and 
startling a proposition in the very preface, that we need scarcely 
go farther to give a general idea of the strong party bias under 
which it has been written. The reader probably will not be pre- 
pared for the assertion, that ‘since some late publications, and par- 
ticularly since that of the “‘ Life of James II. King of England, 
collected out of memoirs writ of his own hand,” edited from the 
authentic MSS. by the librarian at Carlton House, and published 
under the auspices of his present gracious majesty, Englishmen 
have ceased to attribute to the deposed monarch such civil tyranny, 
and such plotting against their religion, as his hostile contempo- 
raries found it politic to lay at his door.’ Our author may, on the 
contrary, be assured that, if there be any point on which English- 
men are agreed, itis in their judgment against the arbitrary prin- 
ciples of government on which James would have supported his 
throne, and in the necessity of resistance to those principles. But 
our author’s whole portrait of James is extravagantly partial. 

As to the plot of our tale, its structure is very simple and readily 
explained. It is founded chiefly upon the double attachment be- 
tween a young protestant gentleman of fortune, Evelyn, and his 
orphan sister Esther, and Eva and Edmund, the motherless children 
of M‘Donnell, a Roman Catholic chieftain of the noble house of 
Antrim, who had been dispossessed of great part of his property 
under the iron tyranny of Cromwell. Phe scene is of course laid 
in the north of Ireland, and the tale opens in 1685, on the accession 
of James II. The first volume, which runs through the three 
earliest years of that monarch’s reign, is occupied with the friend- 
ship and loves of the young parties, the gradual approach of their 
double marriage, and the fearful warnings by which Onagh, a 
sibyl, half insane, half malignant, but gifted with prophetic 
powers, seeks to avert the union between M‘Donnell and Esther 
Evelyn. Meanwhile the progress of civil and religious discord 1 
Ireland, the increasing fears and exasperation of the hostile parties, 
and the preparations for an intestine war, are admirably delineated. 
The young men, Evelyn and M‘Donnell, have at first the good 
sense to observe and to lament the madness of the opposing fac- 
tions: but they are at length secretly persuaded, Evelyn by the 
famous Walker of Londonderry, and M‘Donnell by O’Haggerty, 
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a jesuit, to enrol themselves respectively in the armed associations 
of the opposing religions; and by a mutual reserve, unnatural in 
so close an intimacy, they are led to conceal their engagements 
each from the other. The business of the marriage between the 
young friends and their sisters, however, still proceeds; and the 
assemble at the castle of Lord Antrim at the close of the year 
1688, under these ominous circumstances, for the celebration of 
the nuptials. The first volume closes with the following scene. 


‘The only thing that interfered with the solemn and quict nature of the 
place, and of the ceremonies to be solemnized in it, was the continued, and, 
indeed, increased violence of the weather. It blewa very hurricane; and 
the rain beat with such force upon the roof, and against the windows, of the 
solitary little chapel,. as filled its interior with unintermitted and almost 
alarming sound. ‘Through the low windows, nearly on a level with the 
ground, abroad, the night seemed raven-black. 

‘Scarce had the brides appeared at the door opposite that through 
which the bridegrooms and their party entered, when Evelyn, attended by 
Edmund M‘Donnell as his brideman, and by the old Earl of Antrim, to 
‘give him away,” advanced to Eva, took her hand, and led her, amid 
her group of beautiful bridemaids, and while the earl’s lady held her other 
hand, towards the altar. All entered the railed sanctuary ; ascended the 
steps of the altar; stood on the platform ; and, in a few moments, Evelyn 
and Eva M‘Donnell—according to the forms of the Roman Catholic 
church—were married. 

‘In their turn, Edmund, his brideman, and his old father, advanced to 
Esther. He took, in his, a cold and shivering hand, and the veil she 
wore did not hide her raining tears, nor her blanched cheek and ashy 
lips. Gently, gracefully, and proudly, he led her to the railings of the 
sanctuary; she stumbled, and had nearly fallen, in the effort to step the 
single step that elevated it above the floor of the chapel. As she passed 
elose by a side-window, just at the altar, she started—sprung from it, 
and uttered a low scream. Edmund looked at the window ; it was black 
and blank, and no cause appeared for Esther’s terror, though now she 
shuddered so violently as almost to swoon away. Assisted by her lover, 
her noble hostess, and her frightened bridemaids, Esther gained at length 
the platform of the altar. ‘The white-headed and palsied old priest 
again opened his book, aud began the second marriage ceremony: a clat- 
tering of horse-hoofs was heard without, and he paused. In a moment 
after, a small door, at the remote end of the building, through which the 
peasantry around used to enter to mass, was flung open, and gave ingress 
to a gust of storm so furious, that it extinguished nearly all the lights in 
the chapel; and with it came in a man, enveloped in an ample riding- 
cloak, who walked straight up the aisle to the altar, holding an open 
letter in his hand. As he gained the altar, all recognized the Rev. 
George Walker. 


‘© You are late, Mr. Walker,” said Evelyn, who now stood outside 
the rails. 

‘* Am I too late?” asked Walker, eagerly. 

‘TY present you Mrs. Evelyn, sir.” 

‘There has been a clergyman of the established church here ¢” 
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« «No, sir; you know we expected but you.” 

‘« All is right, then,” said Walker ; “ it is no marriage.” 

‘«Insolent!” said Lord Antrim ;—* proceed in the ceremony, father 
M‘Donnell ;”—just then a servant hastily entered the side door, and 
approached his lord with a packet. 

‘« Let him,” resumed Walker ;—“ but, first,” holding out the open 
letter—“ let all try the effect of this—Wrmu1am, rue DELIVERER, yys 
LANDED !” : 

‘The whole company, including those on the altar, and even the old 
priest with his book, started. 

‘ “Tt is false!” cried the friar. 

‘ «« By the holy saints, it is true!” exclaimed Anfrim—* the usurper 
landed at Torbay on the 5th. You were late with your first news, 
reverend friar ; and though you make mysteries of your own despatches 
—read that,” handing him the paper he had himself just perused:— 
“ here, fellow,’—to the servant who was retiring —* let my people know 
this intelligence instantly—despatch horse and man around—care not 
for the night—and the signals—the beacons !—fire that on the castle’s 
top, that on the bay’s edge, and that on the brow of Little Deer-Park— 
let them tell it to Ballygelly Head and the Point of Garron—and they 
to the Fair-Head and Bengore—and round let it flame to old Dunluce— 
so that, by the morning’s dawn, all true men may be stirring for their 
true king and master !—Meantime on with the ceremony, here—though 
brides and bridegrooms are like to have a flaming nuptial-torch.” 

‘ «¢ Proceed, father M‘Donnell,”’ said Edmund. 

«« Come down, Edmund M‘Donnell,” cried O’Haggerty—* dishonour 
not your name and blood— insult not your holy religion, now in peril— 
endanger not your life, by taking to your bosom the stranger, the traitoress, 
and the heretic—come down from the altar, I say—think only of the 
cause, which, by virtue of the royal commission, you hold—” 

¢« What, Edmund !’”—interrupted Evelyn—“ what does this mean?” 

« «Jt means,” said Eva, “that my brother is a commissioned officer in 
the service of his king.” 

« «Tt means,” said Walker, * that, as I told you, Evelyn, he is one of 
those traifors to protestant ascendancy, in church and state, commissioned 
and sworn to cut your throat and mine: even let him come down, as his 
old counsellor advises, and call you your sister, at the same time—” 


« « Eva!” resumed Evelyn, in much agitation, “ knew you of such @ 
secret engagement ?”’ 


‘«T did,” she answered—* and if I did %”’ 

‘« This is disingenuousness—treachery !’’—he exclaimed. “! al 
betrayed, even at the altar.” 

‘ «Treachery !—betrayed, Evelyn !’”—Eva repeated, letting go his arm, 
and stepping back. 

¢“ You are,” said Walker, catching his armn—* even as I foretold it 
would be ;—rouse yourself like a man and a Christian, and at last act 
as becomes you ;—Robert Evelyn,’’ he continued, in a loud and impres- 
sive voice, “I command you, in the name of your church, and of him 
who is come as your king, to rescue your father’s daughter from the pol- 
lution of a traitor’s arms, and lead her, after me, from this idolatrous 
roof!—Think of the pledge you have given to me and to your countty— 
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the pledge that is registered against you, and that you hold in your 
keeping—"” 

«« What pledge does he mean?” asked Eva. 

«« One which makes him a soldier of the faith, and arms him with a 
sword against all papists,” replied Walker. 

« « One destined to be reddened in our blood,” said O’Haggerty. 

«« What, Evelyn!”’—Eva went on—*“ you talk of, as treacherous, the 
accepting and holding a lawful commission from a lawful sovereign, and 
you enter into an unauthorized contract with the deadly foes of that 
sovereign, and of us all—a contract of God knows what nature—hither, 
Edmund, hither !” 

‘« This adds insult to injury—descend, Esther Evelyn, and stand by 
me,” he exclaimed. 

« «Sister, obey your brother’s voice !’’ cried Walker ; “ and—’’ 

«« Let go her hand, and come down!”’ echoed the friar. 

« « Scandalous men !”’ said the old priest, from the altar, “interrupt not 
the conferring of a sacrament—tear not asunder those whom God is 
about to make one—peace, and let the marriage be done.” 

«« Nay,” resumed Eva, still addressing Evelyn, after a most agitated 
pause—* if thus you proceed, sir—if your own voice be raised to cancel 
the engagements of my brother with your sister—if here, at the altar, 
you call us traitors and betrayers—never shall she or you have cause to 
repeat the words elsewhere.” 

«« How!” cried Edmund, who had at last descended, leaving Esther 
supported by her bridemaids—* traitors and betrayers!—who dares 
speak the words ?”’ 

* “Dares !—I spoke them,” answered Evelyn. 

‘« Betrayer and traitor, you!’ rejoined Edmund—* you, as it at last 
appears, a secret plotter against your king, and against the very friends 
who would take you to their bosom !”’ 

‘Evelyn sprung to the altar, and seized his sister’s cold hand—* I for- 
bid this marriage!” he said. 

‘« And I,” said Eva, “renounce the former one—your own priest, 
there, has told you it is invalid—think it so—and farewell, Evelyn, for 
ever !—Brother, your hand.” 

‘“ Be that as it may—let us stand how we may stand to each other— 
this lady shall never be his bride!” Evelyn went on, assisting Esther 
down the steps. 

‘“ Never!” repeated a screaming discordant voice at the side window, 
accompanied by loud and frantic clapping of hands ;—Esther looked 
askance, and fell in the arms of her brother. A glare of red light broke 
through all the windows into the chapel, the late extinguishing of its 
own tapers having left it in sufficient gloom to favour the effect; and as 
the roaring of the beacon blaze, abroad, mingled with the beating of the 
heavy rain, and the continued howling of the hurricane, Onagh’s shrill 
screams, and the wild clapping of her hands, might be heard above every 
other horrid sound, while her pallid face appeared, now at one window, 
now at another, and her “ never! never!” rising above the roof of the 
chapel, seemed to be a tongue of the tempest. 

‘In a few moments after, Evelyn and Walker, bearing between them, 
even through the fury of such a night, the insensible Esther, left Antrim 
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castle, to seek an independent shelter in the adjacent hamlet of Glenarm,’ 
—Vol. i. pp. 367—375. 


The friends and lovers thus separate in passionate enmity ; the 
civil war commences; ‘and M‘Donnell and Evelyn espouse the 
opposite parties in which they had been enrolled. The scenes of 
the conflict naturally suggest to the novelist many interesting situa- 
tions and adventures for his heroes, of which he skilfully avails 
himself; but through these we of course cannot follow him, We 
stop only to give one other striking scene as an example of the 
author’s powers. Evelyn, wounded and a fugitive from the field 
of Hillsborough, in which the Catholics were victorious, is over- 
taken by M‘Donnell and a party of his men: first a scuffle ensues, 
and then a temporary reconciliation between the friends; Evelyn 
surrenders himself, M‘ Donnell refuses to receive him as his captive, 
and shares his flight, thus provoking the suspicion of treason amon 
his own followers; the friends are afterwards compelled to deliver 
themselves up to a protestant party; and M‘Donnell becomes a 
“sora upon parole in the garrison of Londonderry, where Esther 
1ad previously taken refuge. On the approach of King James to 
that fortress, a deputation is sent out to treat of surrender, and the 
friends are induced from curiosity to accompany the city commis- 


sioners: they are discovered by Galmoy, and ordered to be shot 
as traitors. 


‘« Murderer!” cried Edmund, as both started at this sudden and u- 
ceremonious arrangement, while the blood, first rushing to their cheeks, 
then retreated to their hearts— you cannot mean this violence—you 
cannot assume the power of taking two lives, without inquiry or cause, 
authority, or the permission of others ?”’ 

« “« My friend,” exclaimed Evelyn, “ if at all accountable, is only ac- 
countable to his own commanding-officer—as a prisoner, in my charge, 
he is further protected—and I am protected by the pledge of safe con- 
duct which King James has given to the deputation at my side.” 

‘« JT cannot find your name in the list,’ replied Galmoy. “ People of 
Derry, has Robert Evelyn been appointed one of your number ?” 

‘The commissioners answered in the negative, but reminded him of 
the understanding which gave equal protection to any who accompanied 
them. 

‘«‘ That ’s a difference for a counsellor at law, not for a soldier,” re- 
sumed Lord Galmoys “ and so, here come the musquets. Knee] down, 
you dear friends, with your faces to that rise—close to it—you will not! 
—Men! tie them back to back, and place them on the ground.” 

‘« T appeal to King James, or to his officers, against this murther!’ 
exclaimed Evelyn, as the men approached. 

‘«If there be here a gentleman, a man, or a true soldier,” echoed 
Edmund, “ we appeal to him !” 

‘« What say you, General De Rosen?” asked Galmoy of the French 
officer by his side, and who, though not so terribly distinguished as his 
lordship, yet has left behind him some character for cruelty and tyrapDy- 

‘“ Qu’tls meurent,” answered De Rosen. 7 
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«Do your duty,” continued Galmoy to the soldiers. 

‘The young men flew to each other’s arms, and then stept, hand in 
hand, to the place pointed out. They knelt; bandages were tied hard 
over their eyes; and, still holding hands, they awaited, in silence and 
darkness, a sudden and miserable death. , 

+ « Fall in!” they heard Galmoy say ; and the soldiers got into motion. 

«« Ready!”—the musquets clanged as the men brought them into the 
position required—immediately after the friends heard the sharp click of 
the locks from half to full cock, and slight as the sound in reality was, it 
filled their brains with horrid noise. 

«« Present!’ continued Galmoy’s voice, like a burst of thunder—the 
friends exchanged a desperate pressure of the hands. : 

«« Recover arms!” was the next command, and their hands dropt by 
their sides, relaxed and unnerved by the abrupt relief, more than they 
had been by the immediate prospect of death. 

«« On second thoughts, young sirs,’”’ Galmoy went on, “ this shall be 
done better. You, Captain M‘Donnell, take the bandage off your eyes, 
get up, and advance hither ; Master Evelyn need not be at the trouble of 
moving.” 

4 Bdgwund, faint, and almost bewildered, obeyed these orders. 

‘Jn consideration of your late courtesy to me,” he resumed, as they 
stood face to face,—* I ask you, are you willing to do a slight piece of 
service for your life?” 


«« Life is dear to every man—let me hear your terms,” answered 
M‘Donnell. 

‘ Give him a musquet”—a soldier placed one in Edmund’s passive 
hands—“ now, to save so dear a friend from common executioners, shoot 
him yourself,” added Galmoy. } 

‘“Do not urge me to this,” said Edmund, glaring on Galmoy, though 
he spoke in a subdued voice. 

‘“T only command you,” replied the torturer. 

‘Do not, I entreat you,’ continued M‘Donnell, a terrible energy re- 
nerving his frame, although he still spoke slowly and deliberately—* for 
the sake of manhood and decency—as you love or fear God, do not.” 
Galmoy repeated his word of command. 

‘“ Well, then,” said Edmund, bringing the musquet to his shoulder— 
“yet, once more, do not.” 

‘* Fire!” continued the nobleman. 

‘“ Yes, monster!” screamed poor M‘Donnell, turning madly upon 
him, and pulling the trigger. A soldier just had time to strike aside the 
muzzle of the piece, so that Galmoy’s hair was only singed, although he 
Staggered, and fell. 

‘“ Leap up, Evelyn!” roared Edmund, who thought Galmoy was 
killed. His friend was instantly at his side. But both were as instantly 
seized by De Rosen, by some of the near soldiers, and by Galmoy him- 
self, who soon started to his feet. ‘The young men, desperate as mad 
bulls, firmly grasped, in turn, the two generals. ‘The soldiers tugged 
hard to tear away their hands, fearful of injuring Rosen or Galmoy, 
should they fire on the youths, until both parties stood on separate 
ground. And thus some short time elapsed since the report of the 
mMusquet, when a stir took place all through the camp, particularly near 
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the royal tent; officers and soldiers stood to their arms; trap ts 
sounded a salute; kettle-drums rolled; cheers arose; horses in fall 
lop were heard approaching; there was a rush round the Sweep of the 
eminence on which the struggle went on; a gallant party, splendid] 
mounted and attired, appeared in view, and “ the king !—the king!” 
cried many officers who rode before—“ make way—make way !”” 

‘ At these words Edmund and Evelyn readily freed their persectitors 
who, in turn, allowed them to stand free; Galmoy making a hasty sj “| 
to the soldiers to wheel round, and come to a salute. M‘Donnell darted 
forward, and flinging himself almost under the feet of a proud steed, 
cried out— 


‘“ My king and master!—where is he?—to him I appeal from a 
assassin !” 


‘The rider skilfully checked his prancing horse, and backed him 
amongst the group by whom he was surrounded. As he sat erect in his 
saddle, he seemed a man about fifty years of age, above the middle size, 
well, and rather squarely made; his features large and rigid; but wear. 
ing, instead of the mild melancholy his father wore, or the grave volup- 
tuousness of his brother, a somewhat bolder and haughtier expression, 
with perhaps more enterprise than was at once apparent in the counte- 
nance of either. His flowing periwig descended over his shoulders and 
back ; his round grey hat, looped up at front, displayed a red and white 
plume, that was secured by a brilliant cross; many orders, foreign and 
national, surrounded the royal star that blazed on his breast; the hol- 
sters at his saddle-bow were richly embroidered ; his horse nobly capari- 
soned; his boots furnished with golden spurs; and it was altogether 
evident that Louis’s attention to the outfit of his king-brother, left 


naked but for him, had been worthy of the respect he always professed 
for the exiled monarch.’—Vol. ii. pp. 262—268. 


The royal interposition rescues the friends from the hands of 
the bloodthirsty Galmoy ; and they are permitted to return with 
the deputation to Derry. Then we have a long and elaborated 
narrative of the memorable siege of that city, and the frightll 
sufferings of the inhabitants, which our author, however, ‘has not 
we think wrought up to all the intensity of interest that: such a 
subject might admit. During the siege, Edmund M‘Donnel 
makes another effort to render Esther Evelyn his wife ; but by the 
machinations of Onagh, the union is again interrupted, and po 
Esther, her mind horror stricken by the re-appearance of the sibyl, 
and her frame exhausted by anguish and want of sustenance, 
sinks under her miseries, and dies at the moment that the city 5 
relieved. ; 

After the Catholic army have been compelled to raise the siege 
new horrors await the friends from the successes of the protestait 
pty. Eva joins them in Derry, but meanwhile the butchenng 

irke has landed with some of William’s troops from England, 
and carried fire and sword through Lord Antrim’s country; 2 
when M‘Donnell, with Evelyn and Eva, proceeds to revisit hus 
father’s house, he finds it burnt to ashes, and the old man and 
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faithful servants weltering in their blood. This horrible scene, 
acting upon a mind already disturbed by his bereavement of 
Esther, maddens M‘Donnell to desperation ; and his thirst of ven- 

eance renders him thenceforth the deadly and unsparing foe of 
the protestants. At this point, the close of the second volume, 
Evelyn is separated from Edmund and Eva under circumstances 
which lead them to a dreadful suspicion of his honour. A young 
peasant girl, Moya Laherty, who is violently enamoured of him, 
and twice saves his life at the hazard of her own, endeavours, in 
the wildness of her passion and jealousy, to convert this separation 
into an irreparable breach between the friends and lovers; and 
her arts are forsome time successful. ‘The M‘Donnells sedulously 
shun all intercourse with Evelyn; Eva is conveyed for safety to 
the continent, and M‘Donnell, degraded from his commission for 
having suffered the escape of Evelyn as formerly related, disap- 
pears from his rank in society, and becomes the captain of a band 
of Rapparees or freebooters. 

In the third volume, Evelyn goes through many adventures in 
endeavouring to seek an explanation of the M‘Donnells, who, on 
their part, believe him a villain; and this delusion continues until 
the denouement, which is effected by Onagh. That imsane sibyl 
recovers her reason, and obliges Moya to confess her perfidious 
practises; and Onagh herself repentently avows her own share of 
former guilt against the peace of Edmund M‘Donnell and Esther. 
She proves to be a lady, whose honour an elder brother of Edmund 
had betrayed. Her brothers, after endeavouring to force the un- 
feeling seducer to marry her, had murdered him and her child 
before her face, with some horrid aggravation of cruelty; and the 
spectacle had deprived her of reason. In her insanity, she had 
imagined herself ‘ bid to cross the first-love of any brother of his 
blood whose hard heartedness had withered up her heart;’ and 
hence her hostility to the loves of Edmund and Esther. The 
confession of Moya produces of course a complete reconciliation 
between the M‘Donnells and Evelyn; but the tale does not end 
happily. Evelyn and Eva, already united, are indeed restored to 
each other; but Edmund, being excluded as a Rapparee captain 
from the benefits of the capitulation of Limerick, is, on the con- 
clusion of the civil war, for ever banished from Ireland. 

Such are the outlines of the plot of the novel. But it is mani- 
fest that the author has throughout made the mere business of the 
story quite subordinate to the plan of detailing the public events 
of the civil war; and his introduction of whole political mani- 
festoes and historical passages, has often the effect of smothering 
the romantic interest of his piece. ‘There is perhaps less to regret 
in this, as the incidents of his plot are often improbable and ex- 
travagant. His management of his fictitious characters, too, is 
altogether bad: it is unnatural that M‘Donnell and Evelyn, with 
the conviction of the madness of the hostile parties full upon their 
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minds, should originally have contracted the political engagements 
which they did; or that, in the confidence of unreserved friend- 
ship, they should not have disclosed those engagements to each 
other. And itis even more improbable that subsequently, after 
many trials of each other’s fidelity and character, they should so 
readily have been dupes to the artifices of Moya. The part of 
Onagh needs no comment : it is in the highest degree ridiculous ; 
and the author here, with a depraved taste for the preternatural, 
violates all reason and probability, by the introduction of unreal 
visions of witchcraft, in the very midst of authenticated scenes of 
real life. Onagh has been driven to madness ; but her incanta- 
tions are obeyed by the powers of darkness, and her forebodin 
have the truth of prophecy, until she recovers her reason, and with 
it—for the denouement—her every day mortality. All this is very 
absurd and inconsistent. 

But the author’s worst fault, is that palpable and servile imita- 
tion of Scott, which seems henceforth doomed to be the besettin 
sin of the “ historical novel;’’ and it is remarkable that this imi- 
tation is almost always unskilful. We pass over the close resem- 
blance of all the fictitious characters to the personages of the 
Scottish novels ; although Eva M‘Donnell must be at ence iden- 
tified with the Flora M‘Ivors and the Diana Vernons; the inani- 
mate Evelyn with Waverly, and all the doubles of that hero whom 
Sir Walter has painted; and above all, Onagh of the Cavern, with 
Norna of the Fitful Head, and all the wildest and most absurd 
among the northern novelist’s creations of the same class. We 
may pass over all these identities of general character; but we 
shall find the imitation extend even to the scenes and the contri- 
vances of the plot. To give only two for example: we have a 
single combat and a death struggle between the reverend cham- 
pions, Walker and O’Haggerty, an evident copy of that between 
Bothwell and Burley; and notwithstanding an attempted and 
feeble disclaimer in the preface, an improbable error, upon which 
the whole interest of the third volume turns, is a mere repetition 
of that in the Abbot, where Roland Greme mistakes the. brother 
of Catherine Seyton for herself in male attire. Here Evelyn en- 
counters in disguise, in battle, in many perilous and unbecoming 
situations for a female, a younger brother of Eva, whom he had 
never before seen and scarcely heard of, so closely resembling her 


in countenance and stature, that he is convinced it is herself in 
the garb of a man. 
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Art. II. Tvavels in Chile and La Plata, including accounts respecting 
the Geography, Geology, Statistics, Government, Finances, Agricul- 
ture, Manners and Customs, and the Mining Operations in Chile; 
collected during a residence of several years in these countries. By 
John Miers. 2 Vols. 8vo. 2/7. London. Baldwin and Co. 1826. 


To persons who may have occasion to proceed to Chile overland 
by Buenos Ayres, these volumes must prove peculiarly acceptable. 
They describe the whole of that route with great minuteness and 
accuracy, and while they state the real difficulties attending it, 
they dissipate all the imaginary dangers represented as belonging 
to it by travellers of the last century. Besides an excellent map 
of the mountainous country between Mendoza and Valparaiso, 
the work includes a great mass of information as to the seasons 
most favourable for the passage of the Andes, the most eligible 
mode of effecting it, the accommodations which the traveller has 
to expect, and the privations which he must undergo during the 
journey. Mr. Miers looks at matters generally with an eye to 
business ; and if his descriptions be seldom picturesque they are at 
least topographical. In this respect his volumes form an “ Itine- 
rary ;” for the length of the stages, ‘and the expenses attending 
every practicable mode of performing them, are given, with many 
other points of useful advice which are not to be found elsewhere. 
Mr. Procter’s narrative of his journey across the Cordillera of the 
Andes* contains also much information on this subject, but it is 
by no means so full as that which may be collected Soin the work 
before us. 
_ Upon the present condition and the future prospects of the mines 
in Chile, the progress of our commercial connections with that 
country, and its capabilities in a financial and an agricultural 
point of view, Mr. Miers furnishes many details, which appear to 
us to be for the most part novel, and cannot fail to be interesting 
to all those who are in any manner concerned for the welfare of 
South America. Here again he manifestly endeavours to exhibit 
the facts in their own natural light, without any desire to exagge- 
rate or to diminish their real attractions. It were much to be 
desired that his volumes had appeared before the public some 
twelve or eighteen months ago, as they might have contributed to 
check that wild spirit of adventure which has ingulphed so large a 
proportion of British wealth in South American speculations. ‘But 
even at the present moment his details are extremely valuable, as 
they clearly show the results which a foreign capitalist or merchant 
has to expect who risks his money or his goods in Chile. 

It is not however to be concealed, that the mere general reader 
Who takes up this work as “a book of travels” will be disappointed 
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* See Vol. cvii. of the Monthly Review, p. 128, former series, 
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if he expect to meet in it amusing anecdotes of manners, charac- 
teristic sketches of the country, or impartial discussions relating to 
the religious or political condition of the people of whom it treats, 
Mr. Miers seems not to have been at all aware of the extent of his 
own prejudices upon the two latter points particularly. With re- 
spect to the first of them he makes assertions which show that he 
is in a great measure unacquainted with the subject, and not un- 
willing to misrepresent it ; as to the second, he writes as a partisan, 
and his statements must be taken with a liberal measure of allow- 
ance. He writes too as a disappointed speculator, and although 
his‘example must operate as a salutary warning to others, yet his 
personal misfortues, naturally enough perhaps, give, here and there, 
a gloomy and fretful character to his narrative. 

It appears that Mr. Miers was induced, in the year 1818, to em- 
bark with a friend of his in an enterprise which, like most of those 
that have so strangely deluded the frequenters of the Stock Exchange, 
promised, on paper, prospects of a golden harvest. The plan was 
to erect in Chile an ‘extensive train of machinery for refining, 
rolling, and manufacturing copper into sheathing.’ <A rapid and 
immense fortune was to be the result. The material was to be 
procured from the mines in Chile for half the price which was 

iven for it in the English market: when manufactured it was to 
Bs shipped to the East Indies, where it was certain of a speedy 
sale, or to the coasts of the Pacific, where the demand for it was 
insatiable! Coal was to be had for nothing, and labour at a fourth 
of what it cost in England! ‘This splendid dream was found to be 
but a moderate estimate of the reality on application to the South 
American deputies and the Chilean ambassadors, then in London; 
and, upon the strength of their sanction, Mr. Miers forwarded to 
the land of so much promise one hundred and seventy tons of ma- 
chinery, together with a number of workmen, engineers, millwrights, 
and refiners! These were followed by himself and—his wife,—a 
lady, we doubt not, of the greatest respectability and merit, who 
occupies a very conspicuous place in these pages. It was her happy 
fate, on leaving England, to be in that condition in which “ ladies 
wish to be who love their lords ;” and if we are to judge of her hus- 
band’s affection from the frequent allusions which he makes to that 
circumstance, and, indeed, to every other circumstance connected 
with her, we must set it down among the most extraordinary m- 
stances of conjugal devotion. There is not, we believe, a single 
chapter in his work in which ‘my wife’ is not introduced under 
some pretence or another. 

The copper speculation failed of course. The author found, 
upon arriving in the country, that not one of his calculations could 
be realized ; he compromised with his mechanics in the best mannet 


he could, and in order to employ his leisure time he became a mil- 
ler. He erected a water wheel at Concon, not far from Valparaiso; 
a piece of machinery, so perfect in all its parts was never seen 10 
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Chile; the mill flourished, when, behold! one night there came an 
earthquake, and the building and water-works were tossed about 
like so much pasteboard. To crown his woes he was plunged into 
a lawsuit with a widow !—the most indomitable of all litigants— 
concerning the title to the land on which he erected his mill, and, 
like some of our Chancery suits, it promises to be interminable. 
In the mean time he has tured coiner, having, as he informs us, 
obtained from the government of Buenos Ayres a contract for 
erecting in that city a national mint! The earthquake and the 
widow seem to have frightened him from the dominions of the 
Andes. His remarks, however, have the more value, as they are the 
result of several years residence in Chile, and of frequent journeys 
between Valparaiso and Buenos Ayres. He seems, on all occa- 
sions, to have entertained a proper abhorrence of Cape Horn. 

The Pampa country lying between Buenos Ayres and Mendoza, 
at the foot of the Andes, has been:so often described, that we need 
not follow our author through that part of his journey. It is worth 
remarking, that in the course of it deserts are to be encountered, 
similar to those which fatigue and often exhaust the traveller in 
Northern Africa. Still more remarkable it is, that in the South 
American, as well as in the African deserts, saline lakes abound, 
the margins of which are covered with incrustations of salt, con- 
taining portions of the sulphate and carbonate of soda. But 
although the provinces of Santa Fe, Cordova, and Mendoza, par- 
ticularly the latter, are composed of a loose and sandy soil, strongl 
impregnated with saline matter, which in its natural condition ts 
unfriendly to agriculture, yet these deserts afford some of the most 
striking triumphs of industry, and are made, by the assistance of 
irigation, to become fertile. For, as Mr. Miers observes, ‘ the 
saline matter in a soil so light, by the assistance of constant mois- 
ture, appears the most active stimulant to vegetation, and serves 
as never-failing manure.’ 

Our author conspires with almost every traveller who has visited 
Mendoza in praise of its climate. It is said to be peculiarly salu- 
lary for patients afflicted with pulmonary complaints. 


‘We spent the evening with Doctor Colesberry, a physician from the 
United States of North America, who had left his native country labour- 
ing under a severe pulmonary affection, from which he had entirely re- 
covered in the genial climate of Mendoza. He follows his profession, is 
one of the most amiable and deserving men I ever met with, and is justly 
admired by all the inhabitants of Mendoza. To this deserving gentle- 
man I shall ever feel under great obligations for the kind attentions he 
showed to my wife during her long subsequent sojournment in Mendoza, 
and for the friendly assistance he rendered us at the period of our great 
embarrassment at Villa Vicencio. Doctor Colesberry described the cli- 
mate of Mendoza as exceedingly salubrious, especially in cases of pul- 
Monary affection, instances of which had come under his observation, 
and which have since been confirmed by others. Dr. Gilles, a Scotch 
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physician of great ability, now resident in Mendoza, has afforded a no 
less remarkable instance of the efficacy of this climate; he was obliged 
to leave his native country from a pulmonary affection, from which he 
was quickly relieved by the air of Mendoza. The population wag des. 
cribed by Dr. Colesberry to be very healthy. I inquired particularly re. 
specting the tendency to bronchocele, having noticed two goitres ag | 
entered Mendoza: this affection he assured me was prevalent here, as 
well as in San Juan*, a town one hundred and fifty miles to the north. 
ward, but not so much so as in the more northern districts of Tucuman 
and Santiago del Estero, which are still farther removed from the ele. 
vated Cordillera, and the region of snow. These places are particularly 
noted for the frequency of bronchocele; these towns are situated in 
swampy valleys, subjected to insufferable heats, surrounded by forests 
and stagnant lakes, which render the air extremely insalubrious: he had 
never observed bronchocele combined with cretenism, as we find in certain 
alpine districts; he had, indeed, nowhere observed an ideot, nor had he 
seen an instance of mental derangement. Deformity was seldom met 
with, and the Mendozinos, from the blessings of their climate, were free 


from numerous evils to which other countries are much subject.’—Vol. i. 
pp. 153, 154. 


The ‘ embarrassment at Villa Vicencio’ was the premature ac- 
couchement of the lady so often alluded to in these volumes. She 
would attempt the passage of the Cordillera, at a time when a 
quiet residence at Mendoza was better suited to her condition, and 
it was a miracle that she and her infant did not perish in the 
mountains. While pi ey ag Pm that city, the author became 
acquaigted with General San Martin, who had retired thither on 
failing to make himself king of Peru. ‘ What particularly excited 
my attention,’ says our traveller, ‘ was a large miniature likeness 
of himself, hung up between prints of Napoleon Buonaparte and 
Lord Wellington, all three being framed in a cotresponidlla man- 
ner.’ The general of course flattered himself that they were the 
fac-similes of the three greatest warriors of the age. 

Next to the winged bugs, the greatest ministers of torture which 
the traveller has to encounter in the course of his journey over, 
the Pampas towards Mendoza, are the locusts. Mr. Miers gives 
a remarkable instance of their ravages in the provinces of Santa 
Fe and Cordova, where they actually covered the ground on one 
occasion for a distance of more than two hundred miles. He 
adds— 


‘ Almost the whole extent of pasture ground for many hundreds of 
square leagues had been entirely devoured to the very roots, and the bare 
ground only was visible. All the gardens, consisting of extensive planta- 
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* How is this assertion to be reconciled with that in a subsequent 
page (397), which informs us, that ‘in Mendoza the goitre is prevalent; 
but it is singular, that in San Juan, a place so near to it, and situa 
precisely under similar circumstances, the disease is not known?’ 
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tions of maize, pumpkins, melons, and water-melons, beans, and other 
vegetables, had been completely swept off the surface of the earth, not 
a vestige of them remained; the hard pith of the maize-stalks, like so 
many bare sticks, only pointed out where extensive gardens had existed ; 
the fruit trees equally fell a prey to the voracity of the insect: not only 
the fruit was devoured, peaches, apples, plums, oranges, &c.; not only 
was every leaf devoured, but the very bark, more especially of the younger 
shoots, was completely eaten off. At many farm-houses there are exten- 
sive groves of peach-trees, of considerable value, not only for the fruit 
they produce, but still more so for fire-wood, it being the only source 
whence this essential material of domestic necessity is obtained. I 
passed numbers of these peach-groves, where the leafless trees, deprived 
of their bark, seemed as if they were covered with snow. ‘This, added to 
the apparent barrenness of the ground, resembled that of mid winter in 
England ; the insufferable heat of an almost vertical sun alone persuaded 
me that I was in the midst of summer, in a climate where nature is wont 
to flourish in all her glory. In a morning, when the heavy dews of night 
yet remain upon its wings, the locust is unable to fly more than a few 
yards at a time, and then the ground is covered with them. As we gal- 
lop along we see them hopping aside by thousands, to avoid being crushed 
under the horse’s feet ; -but by the time the sun has attained its meridian 
height, we find them incessantly on the wing, and in riding along nothing 
can be conceived more annoying than the manner in which they fly against 
the face of the traveller ; the force with which they strike is considerable ; 
and unless constantly on the guard to close the eyes, the violence of a 
blow might produce serious consequences to that delicate organ. I rode 
one afternoon thirteen leagues between the Arroyo de San José and the 
Esquina de Madrino, through one uninterrupted flight of locusts: they 
were flying at a good pace before the wind, in a contrary direction to our 
course, which we rode at the rate of twelve miles an hour; they flew in a 
thick uninterrupted crowd, about twenty feet over our heads, the air ap- 
pearing as if filled with large flakes of falling snow; but the distance of 
the level pampas seemed shut in all round by a thick haze, which actually 
darkened the horizon. The myriads and myriads of insects we must have 
passed on that afternoon are far beyond all calculation. Next morning 
the ground was covered by them as before stated, and the day was fol- 
lowed by the interminable flights of these insects. 

‘The town of Cordova was beset with them, the gardens wholly de- 
stroyed, and the white-washed walls were hidden by the swarms that 
covered them. ‘They entered the houses, devouring food of all kinds— 
nothing was free from their voracity. Curtains, clothes, and furniture, 
were more or less attacked; slaves were employed to sweep them off the 
walls of the rooms, and frighten them away as much as possible, These 
Insects became so ravenous for want of food before they left the place 


that they began deveuring each other, and millions were left dead upon 
the ground.’—Vol. i. pp. 204—206. 


While passing the Andes, Mr. Miers observes, that he has re- 
peatedly seen ‘ patches of red snow;’ he has also, though more 
rarely, noticed ‘ green snow.’ The fact of coloured snows — 


found in latitudes so low is curious, and would have Justified muc 
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more attention than Mr. Miers has bestowed upon it.. It is a 


gratifying proof of the activity created amid those gigantic moun- 
tains by our commerce, that since the establishment. of English 
houses in Chile, ‘ the passage of travellers and expresses across the 
Cordillera, in the winter season, has become more frequent.’ A 
courier now passes it, and returns every month; whereas the time 
is still within memory when it was considered, even in summer, as 
an almost impassable boundary. . 

We have seen several accounts of the great earthquake which 
occurred in Chile in 1822. Mrs. Graham’s description relates 
more to the effects than to the actual progress of that formidable 
operation. The representation which Mr. Miers gives of the 
whole scene is worth extracting. 


‘ The great earthquake happened during my residence at Concon, at the 
mouth of the Quillota, or Concon river. At half-past ten o’clock on the 
night of Tuesday, the 19th November, 1822, as my family were retiring, 
the first oscillation was felt. It was very sudden and violent ; we were 
all alarmed, and paused for an instant, when the falling of the glasses 
from the sideboard, the cracking of the timbers of the roof, and the 
rattling of the falling tiles, caused us to rush out of the house. The 
earth was violently convulsed, heaving up and down in a manner hardly 
conceivable, and as little capable of being accurately described as our 
feelings. ‘The timbers of a large corridor were breaking in all directions, 
and flying off in fragments, while the air was filled with dust from the 
falling roof. The situation of our two children instantaneously occurred 
to us. I rushed into the falling building, snatched one boy from one of 
the front rooms, and, carrying him in my arms, ran to the back of the 
house, where the other boy was in bed; my sensations in this painful 
situation cannot be imagined. I ran with my two boys to their mother 
and their aunt; and by the time I joined them the great shock was 
ended; it continued about two minutes. After a lapse of about three 
minutes, the agitation returned violently, and continued for about a 
minute, when several of the strong pillars of the corridor were shivered. 
During this time there was a loud rumbling noise, like the distant echo 
of thunder in a mountainous country. The heaving of the ground 
seemed not only to consist of horizontal oscillations, but also of violent 
uplifting concussions, as if repeated explosions were exerting their force 
upon the roof of a hollow cavern under our feet, threatening to burst 
open the ground, or blow us all into the air. Our sensations were truly 
horrible. There was nothing remarkable in the appearance or state of 
the atmosphere ; the moon and stars shone with their usual resplendence. 
Anxious to ascertain the state of my mills, which were on the edge of 
the river, about fifty yards from the house, I proceeded towards the spot, 
and was met by my English workmen, who told me the building had been 
thrown down, that the walls on both sides had been precipitated into the 
mill-stream, and the roof had fallen in. While making a survey of the 
damage, another violent shock warned me of my danger; the mill at the 
time of the first shock was in action; the miller, a young man recently 
arrived from England, on hearing the first noise of the earthquake, com 
cluded that a nail by some accident had got between the mill-stones: he 
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therefore shut down the sluice-gate, and raised the running-stone. At 
this moment the walls of the outer room fell, and caused him precipi- 
tately to quit the building. During three quarters of an hour we expe- 
rienced continual and severe shocks, the intervals between which seldom 
exceeded five minutes, every time shaking down portions of the build- 
ings.’ —Vol. i. pp. 388, 389. 


The author proceeds to enumerate the disastrous effects which 
this earthquake produced at Valparaiso; but these are so well 
known from Mrs. Graham’s account of them that they need not 
be here repeated. Perhaps the most extraordinary evidence of 
its force is that still remaining visible along the line of the coast, 
which, for an extent of fifty miles, was raised nearly three feet 
above its former level! As usually happens on such perilous oc- 
currences in Chile, this convulsion was speedily followed by the 
appearance of a luminous meteor, nearly as large as the moon, 
sich, after traversing ‘a considerable arch of the heavens, leaving 
behind it a long train of light, disappeared as if from explosion.’ 

Mr. Miers devotes five distinct . eo to the geographical de- 
scription of Chile, and defines the limits between Chile proper and 
Indian Chile, ‘the former being subject to the directional govern- 
ment of Santiago, the latter possessed by the original Indians, who 
may still be said to be an independent race, subject only to their 
own chiefs, and governed by their cwn laws and customs.’ His 
details concerning the climate, the cultivable land, and the gold, 
silver, and copper mines, in the several districts into which the 
country is divided, will be found extremely minute, and we have 
no doubt for the most part accurate. 

The second volume begins with a historical sketch of the revolu- 
tion in Chile, from its commencement in 1810, and carries it on 
through three successive chapters, to the period when the constitu- 
tion was set aside by General Freyre. Mr. Miers avows himself 
the partisan of O’Higgins and of Lord Cochrane, and of course he 
holds these two individuals up as blameless in all their proceedings, 
and ungratefully treated by the country which they served. A 
good deal of information is to be found in the two fillewring cha 
ters upon the system of government and finance.now established 
in Chile, as well as upon the resources of its revenue, and the dis- 
astrous consequences of the loan which was lately negotiated by its 
agents in London. The author next proceeds to describe the cus- 
toms and manners of the Chilenos, and under this head we regret 
to find that he estimates their morals at a very low standard indeed. 
Pilfering, and that too of the most barefaced description, he men- 
tions as common to all classes. Then they are the most ungrateful 
of mankind; they know nothing of education, they spend the 
greater part of their time in gaming, smoking, sleeping, debauch- 
ery, and vice of every description. Murders are committed every 
day, openly, with impunity ; that crime, and its perpetrators too, 
are protected—of course encouraged—by the church! A part of 
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this picture is certainly not correct, and when we refer to Captain 
Basil Hall’s journal, and to the works of Mrs. Graham and Mr; 
Procter, not to mention any others, we can easily perceive that 
Mr. Miers, in consequence of his private disputes and sufferings, ig 
disposed to exaggerate the faults of the Chilenos, and to conceal 
their virtues. It is not right to calumniate a nation for the vices 
of a few individuals; and as he condemns the church, let us hear 
from himself an anecdote concerning one of its ministers. Lady 
Cochrane was present at a ball given, we presume, at Santiago, at 
the house of the American consul. 


‘On her entrance into the room, she was met- by three Chileno ladies 
of the first respectability, who, with overpowering civilities, embraced her 
one after the other, according to the fashion of the country on wishing to 
display great esteem: at this time a valuable diamond brooch was taken 
from her dress ; she quickly missed it on perceiving a part of the dress 
torn away: a general search was made about the room in vain, the trin- 
ket was lost.. About a twelvemonth afterwards a clergyman called upon 
Lady Cochrane, desiring to see her in private, when he delivered to her 
the lost jewel, saying that, during confession a lady had disclosed to him 
the criminal act, that he insisted on its restoration to its rightful owner 
as the first means of atonement. 'The clergyman of course did not dis- 
close the name of the lady.’—Vol. ii. pp. 244, 245. 


Mr. Miers denies to the Chilenos the possession of a single virtue, 
[p. 223, vol. ii.] and yet we have but to read the three succeeding 
pages in order to learn that ‘ they are remarkable for extreme pati- 
ence ;’ that ‘ they can be seldom moved to passion ;’ that ‘ there is a 
considerable degree of attention displayed by the woman towards 
her husband ;’ that ‘ the husband never is known to raise his hand 
against his wife ;’ that ‘ attention is shown by children to their aged 
parents ;’ that ‘ mendicants are very seldom met with in the country;’ 
and that ‘there exists among the peasants, towards each other, a 
degree of hospitality truly admirable.’ We must either conclude, 
therefore, that patience, good temper, conjugal attention, filial affec- 
tion, industry, and hospitality, are to be erased from the catalogue 
of virtues, or that Mr. ities deals in assertions which not only are 
not supported, but absolutely contradicted, by the evidence of his 
ewn words. We leave him to reconcile such inconsistencies—if 
he can; if he cannot, he must blush for them. 

Of the bad faith of the government he has not, perhaps, upon the 
whole, spoken too harshly. The following instance of their conduct 
towards an Englishman named Henderson, and a North American 
named Wooster, we give with the hope that it may be useful to 
our countrymen who may be tempted to speculate in Chile. It 


was the object of these two gentlemen to whale for sperm oil, and 
refine it for exportation to Europe. 


‘ This enterprise offered encouraging prospects, and was founded upo? 
the most rational calculations to ensure success: the government highly 
applauded the scheme, and assured the individuals, that although its dif- 
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ficulties would not permit it to follow the example of the British govern- 
ment, in granting a premium upon the whale fishery, still it was disposed 
to offer every possible assistance; and, as an earnest of this desire, gua- 
ranteed that not only all materials required for the purpose might be 
imported by them free of all duties, but that the export of the oil should 
be duty free, and that all the local authorities throughout the country 
should afford them every possible protection. Upon the faith of such 
_ prospects the sum of 60,000 dollars was invested in the enterprise, ves- 
sels were chartered, equipped, and furnished with proper crews and mate- 
rials for whaling, and they were sent to sea: the refining establishment 
was to have been fixed at Coquimbo, whither were sent all the barrels 
and barrel-staves that could be purchased on shore or afloat. Soon after 
this was done the grand expedition sailed from Valparaiso; but, as the 
governor of that port had neglected to procure sufficient water-casks for 
the use of the transports and ships of war, an order was given to the 
commissary-general to put into Coquimbo, and there take all the hogs- 
heads prepared for the whaling establishment: in vain did the individuals 
interested protest against this violation of private property; in vain did 
they urge the ruin it would cause them on the arrival of the whaling ships, 
shortly expected to return with sperm oil: all was of no use, the casks 
were taken for the public service. ‘They collected together all the old 
whale-oil] hogsheads that could be mustered to receive the returns of the 
first vessel that should come in; but, on its arrival, the governor of Co- 
quimbo claimed the right to levy duties by virtue of an old Spanish law 
exacting a portion of the produce of the fishery, amounting, I believe, to 
about one-eighth share of the whole product; and, for acquittance from 
these duties, application to the supreme government was made in vain. 
But neither of these arbitrary proceedings could damp the ardour of the 
speculators, or arrest their operations, until another most violent measure 
was put in force against them. 'The want of casks in which to store the 
oil-blubber was provided against as well as it could be, by sinking a re- 
servoir on the high promontory that overlooks the bay of Coquimbo; 
this work was stopped by the governor of the town and province, on the 
plea that it would be injurious to the health of the inhabitants, although 
the spot is several miles distant from the town: jealousy against foreigners 
was the motive which produced these proceedings. ‘The want of storage 
brought on immense charges for demurrage of vessels, which arrived with 
cargoes of blubber, and this, with other unavoidable expenses, compelled 
them to abandon the speculation, after losing a very considerable sum of 
money.’—Vol. ii. pp. 287—289. 


Mr. Miers adds two other specimens of conduct equally profligate 


on the part of the government, which are really too instructive to 
omitted. 


* Another instance occurred; it was a plan for refining copper, and 
manufacturing vessels for exportation to Peru. Some such establishments 
On a very small scale exist at Quillota, Melipilla, and Santiago, and will 

€ described in their proper place. On this occasion an attempt was to 
made on a larger scale nearer the copper mines, and the projector 
fixed himself in Coquimbo, where he built his rude refining furnaces after 
the mode of the country, and commenced his operations with every pro- 
Spect of success; but no sooner were his copper pans brought to market 
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than duttes of thirty-three per cent. were laid upon their exportation; 
this could not be borne, and thus one of the first manufacturing estab. 


lishments that really promised to be useful to the nation was put down 
by the iniquitous policy of the government. 

‘Another instance of folly, on the part of the government toward 
manufactures, has been displayed since I left Chile. Many attempts 
have been made to establish breweries, but all have failed, owing to the 
difficulty of making malt in a country possessing a climate so different 
from that of England. Lately, a very intelligent Englishman conceived 
the practicability of brewing of good beer, for which there promised to 
be a considerable consumption: with the aid of his scientific and me- 
chanical knowledge he succeeded in his attempts, contrary to the expec- 
tations of those who had failed to effect the same objects ; but no sooner 
had he completed his first brewings for sale to the shipping, than the 
government, having previously made many public protestations in favour 
of manufacturing establishments generally, and promises to the one under 
consideration in particular, decreed beer and ale to be foreign spirituous 
liquors, and that the manufacturer was therefore liable to be taxed: they 
at first charged him with a levy of fifty dollars—where it will stop no 
one can contemplate; it is not unlikely it may be so heavily increased as 
to force him to abandon his enterprise.’—Vol. ii. pp. 289, 290. 


These examples of perfidy are worthy of old Spain, and we have 
not the least doubt that Mr. Miers has correctly reported them. 
They are quite in unison with the system of that wretched king- 
dom, improved perhaps by the rapacious character of most of those 
individuals whom the revolution has from year to year raised to the 
surface of affairs in Chile. It should also be known, that in con- 
sequence of many circumstances enumerated by Mr. Miers, ‘ the 
trade of Chile is extremely limited,’ and that ‘ throughout all South 


America there is scarcely any way of employing capital in wren 
e 


way, more especially so in Chile and Peru.’ ‘ The foreign 
in Chile, he adds, entails in most cases a loss to the home adven- 
turers,’ as the system upon which it is carried on is altogether of a 
petty, retail nature. The trade in national produce must also bea 
osing concern, on account of the enormous expense incurred by 
carriage in the interior of that mountainous country. Upon this 
subject of the commercial capabilities of Chile, Mr. Miers’ work 
may be consulted with safety and advantage. With respect to the 
mines also, as we have already intimated, a copious mass of in- 
formation will be found in these volumes, accompanied by very 
sensible admonitions, which cannot fail to attract the attention, 
and we hope the respect, of those whom the subject concerns. — 
There are three engraved maps inserted in these volumes, which 
the reader of South American history, as well as the traveller who 
may follow Mr. Miers, will know how to appreciate. ‘Two of 
these maps are original, and the whole are executed with distinct 
ness, upon as large a scale as the work would allow. Of the lithe 


‘graphic plates which are bia to illustrate the text we cannot 


speak so highly. They perhaps serve their object of explanatiod 
sufficiently well, but as specimens of art they are beneath criticism 
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Art.1V. The Political Primer; or the Road to Public Honours. 
12mo. pp. 194. 10s.6d. London. Colburn. 1826. 


THERE are many subjects connected with the qualifications which 
fit a man for success in political life in this country, and which, 
although they are matter of daily observation amongst us, have 
never yet been brought together in anything like a connected or 
masterly composition. The materials for a work similar in its plan 
and objects to that ‘de oratore,” imputed to Cicero, abound no- 
where so much as they do in England, and in no other country, 
ancient or modern, do we find so many peculiarities necessary to 
the formation of a brilliant public character. We live not under 
a monarchy, although a great part of the state machinery receives 
its impulse from a king. We live not under a republic, although 
the people exercise, in some degree through the House of Com- 
mons, but chiefly through the press, and by means of public meet- 
ings, an important influence upon the government. We do not 
yield obedience to a theocracy, and yet ‘‘ the church” possesses a 
formidable sway, which may be perverted, as we have seen it very 
much perverted during the late general election, to party purposes. 
Neither, strictly speaking, do we recognize the rule of an aristo- 
cracy, although, perhaps, this of all the others approaches nearest 
to the form of government which practically exists amongst us. 
But, then, it is not a mere aristocracy of birth or wealth ; it includes 
in it the superior orders it is true, but it is not solely composed of 
these, for it is open to distinguished talent of almost every kind. 
Highly endowed and cultivated minds, whether they are devoted 
to public, legal, scientific, or literary pursuits, if they can but make 
themselves to be felt in the country, are tolerably sure of winning 
their way, not, perhaps, to stars and ribands, but to that real peerage 
of influence which converts their opinions into laws, and places 
them in a situation from which they may assist in directing the 
energies of the whole community. . 

Perhaps it is one of the clearest proofs of the peculiarities apper- 
taining to what may be called the political theatre of England, that 
the species of oratorical eloquence which would have fascinated an 
Athenian or a Roman audience, or which, at the present day, might 
delight an assembly of Spaniards or of Frenchmen, would scarcely 
be listened to in either of our houses of Parliament. We have a 
style of debate which, like our constitution, is strictly national ; it 
admits of very little ornament; it acknowledges no methodical 
rules, no exordium, no divisions of argument, no perorations ; if 
ornament be used, it must grow naturally, or rather be struck out 
like fire, from the subject in hand; if any of the arrangements laid 
down by the schools be resorted to, they must be completely hidden, 
for every thing like artifice in eloquence is suspected, and the ora- 
tor is soon left to address himself to empty benches. 

It is not our purpose here to enquire into’ the causes of these 
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national peculiarities. It is sufficient for us to know that they extst, 
and we think that the writer who would enter pve into the 
whole of this subject, by comparing together the lives of our emi- 
nent statesmen, by fixing justly the degree of renown to which the 
attained, by pointing out the proper characteristics of their style of 
speaking, and by tracing the means and the stages of their progress 
in public life from the time of their setting out until their death, 
would confer a valuable benefit on the rising generations. If the 
book were well executed it would be ranked among the most im- 
portant works in our language. 

The little publication before us, though something more than an | 
election jeu d’esprit, we need hardly say falls immeasureably short 
of the standard which, in our own minds at least, we have fixed for 
an essay upon such a theme as ‘ the road to public honours.’ We 
are ready to admit that here and there the author presents us with 
some observations, evidently the results of a vigilant attention to 
public life, though not, we should think, of any actual experience 
in it. A great portion of his work is taken up with admonitions to 
young members who are about to appear in either house of Parlia- 
ment, and with suggestions as to the style of elocution which it 
would be useful for them to cultivate. In the absence of more ela- 
borate rules, these admonitions and suggestions may be read with 
advantage by the persons for whose guidance they are intended ; at 
the same time it appears to us that their value is considerably dimi- 
nished by the attempts at wit with which they are intermingled. 
To reverse the compliment which Pope paid to Longinus, our 
author is not “the great sublime he draws.” Some specimens of 
speeches which he offers to young lords and commoners as exai- 
ples for imitation, are beneath the notice of a school-boy. 

Neither can we commend the system of hypocrisy and fraud 
which the author lays down for the adoption of an ambitious young 
man just returned from the university, and setting out upon his first 
canvass. It may be true that some of the tricks which are here 
mentioned have been occasionally resorted to in cases of contested 
elections ; but the candidate who should owe his success to such 
despicable arts, or to any arts inconsistent with the frankness and 
dignity of a gentleman, would deserve to be set down among those 
pettifoggers who work their way into the House of Commons by 
low scheming, and attend there only for the purpose of trading in 
the property of the public. It is no apology for the introduction 
of such base resources to say that they have been used, and may 
still be used by individuals aspiring to represent a borough or @ 
county in Parliament; it was the business of an author who writes: 
at a time when the whole frame of our constitution is undergoing @ 
change, (we trust we may call it an improvement), to explode such 
paltry subterfuges, to condemn falsehood, and flattery, and fraud, 


instead of holding them up as sanctioned by a course of practice 
which no usage can justify. ; 
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- The maxims laid down by the author for the management of a 
candidate’s wit at an election are dull enough. They are given 
in a stvle meant to be epigrammatic, but when they aim at the 
point they generally overshoot the mark, or fall short of it. Indeed, 
wherever the author wishes to be lively he becomes particularly 
verbose. ‘The smile kindled by expectation at the commencement 
of a sentence perishes before we arrive at its termination. 

But notwithstanding these and other objections which we might 
offer to the general execution of this work, particularly as to the 
style, which is diffuse and careless, yet we think the author entitled 
to praise for drawing the attention of the public to the important 
and interesting subjects of which he treats. It is no small merit 
that he has given us the first specimen of a ‘ political primer,’ and 
it is due to him to add that it contains many things with which it 
would well become many old and all the new Members of Parlia- 
ment to make themselves acquainted. His sentiments on political 
aflairs lean to the liberal side, and where, as a critic, he discusses 
the merits of different well-known speakers, we think his opinions 
unexceptionable. They show that he has paid particular attention 
to the style of elocution best suited to Parliament, and that he is 
by no means so destitute of good taste as one would be inclined to 
conclude from his own rhetorical examples. As an instance of 
sound criticism we may take his observations on the use of figura- 
tive language, than which, by the way, no language can be more 
hazardous to a speaker addressing a body of Englishmen. 


‘One of the greatest proofs of wit, is the use of a kind of figurative 
language precisely adapted to persons, things, times, circumstances, and 
places, for a fertile fancy is so stored with sensible images, that a speaker 
possessing it may illustrate, amplify, or enforce his topics by allusions to 
many different things, all fit for the general purpose of illustration, &c. 
&c.; but it requires a quick and delicate tact to select, at the instant, the 
precise image which pleases, and impresses most, the particular set of 
persons addressed. ‘There could not be produced from the stores of an- 
cient or modern eloquence, a more striking instance of this faculty, than 
Mr. Canning’s allusion to the ships in ordinary at Plymouth, when he 
wished, in 1823, to prove to the inhabitants of that town, that the pacific 
attitude of Great Britain was no proof of want of energy or power. It 
flattered the auditors ; was clearly understood by every one of them; and 
proved invincibly that apparent inertness, and rea] active power, may co- 
exist in the same subject: the proof did not require a process of the un- 
derstanding ; it struck the mind as light strikes the eye ; and the figure 
also precisely suited the extended view of the statesman, who desired to 
convey the sentiments of the British Ministry to the European Cabinets, 
through the ears of the unsuspecting inhabitants of Plymouth. But if he 
had wished to convey his views to foreign ministers, through the channel 
of a speech to his former constituents at Liverpool, he might have used 
the same figure, and the speech would have been equally admired by a 
stranger, and his political object would have been equally gained. But 

r. Canning’s taste is too perfect to allow him to say a word about ships 
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in ordinary in a speech at Liverpool, because his hearers could not fee] 
the full force of the allusion by having had such ships continually before 
their eyes. If he spoke of ships, he would refer to those which entered 
the Mersey : and if he made the speech in an inland place, his talent would 
have supplied some sensible image familiar to his hearers, which would 


have equallyillustrated his argument and conveyed his sentiments to their 
destination.’—pp. 59—66. 


The reader, we dare say, recollects the perfectly beautiful figure 
here alluded to, which was made use of by Mr. Canning in his 
speech delivered at a dinner given to him by the corporation of 

lymouth. After defending, as well he might have defended, the 
conduct of the government in abstaining from mixing up this 
country in the late contest between France and the constitutional 
party in Spain, he proceeds in the following eloquent strain :— 


‘“ But while we thus control even our feelings by our duty, let it not be 
said that we cultivate peace, either because we fear, or because we are 
unprepared for, war; on the contrary, if eight months ago the govern- 
ment did not hesitate to proclaim that the country was prepared for war, 
if war should unfortunately be necessary ;—every month of peace that has 
since passed, has but made us so much the more capable of exertion. The 
resources created by peace are means of war. (Applause.) In cherishing 
those resources, we but accumulate those means. Our present repose is 
no more a proof of inability to act, than the state of inertness and inac- 
tivity in which I have seen those mighty masses that float in the waters 
above your town, is a proof they are devoid of strength, and incapable of 
being fitted for action. You well know, gentlemen, how soon one of those 
stupendous masses, now reposing on their shadows in perfect stillness ;— 
how soon, upon any call of patriotism, or of necessity, it would assume the 
likeness of an animated thing, instinct with life and motion ;—how soon 
it would ruffle, as it were, its swelling plumage ;—how quickly it would 
put forth all its beauty and its bravery, collect its scattered elements of 
strength, and awaken its dormant thunder. (Long and continued thun- 
ders of applause.) Such as is one of these magnificent machines when 
springing from inaction into a display of its might—such is England herself, 
while apparently passive and motionless she silently concentrates the 
power to be put forth on an adequate occasion. But God forbid that that 
occasion should arise. After a war sustained for nearly a quarter of a 
century—sometimes single-handed, and with all Europe arranged at times 
against her or at her side, England needs a period of tranquillity, and 
may enjoy it without fear of misconstruction.” ’—pp. 64, 65. 


Perhaps no individual has ever appeared in Parliament, who has 
evinced a more elegant imagination in the selection of his figures, 
or a purer taste in the management of them, than Mr. Canning. 
It is not often that he introduces them in his speeches, never with- 
out deriving from them new strength for his argument. Even 
where no figure appears, his diction betrays a kindled fancy, and 
moves along in a sonorous course that equally captivates the eat 
and the understanding. In his state papers—those master-pieces of 
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reasoning and of language—he is extremely parsimonious of orna- 
ment. 

Wedo not agree with the author in his opinion as to the leadin 
cause of the difference of the style of eloquence adopted by the 
eminent speakers of our House of Commons, from that of the 


great masters of the art in Greece and Rome. He explains it 
thus :— 


‘The former address themselves indirectly to an absent body, through 
the medium of the press; and the latter only sought to persuade the 
assembled multitude, or the assembled senate, who had no mode of com- 
municating their impressions to others, but by words and gestures. ‘The 
speaker’s situation in both cases naturally suggested the style of his ora- 
tion: for he who depends upon the feelings of his audience only, may 
safely employ every art of look, gesture, or expression, to excite the pas- 
sion he requires; he may allow himself to be hurried forward with a 
warmth and energy, caught from the applause and animation of those 
around him, and to pour upon the ears of a rapt audience all those fervid 
images which rush uncalled upon his imagination, explode without reflec- 
tion from his lips, and light up flames of energetic impulse in the mind of 
every hearer, that urge him forward as if by an imperious instinct to do 
the act the speaker wills. But the political declaimer, who knows that 
all the tongues of men and angels would be unable to wrest a single vote 
from the predetermination of his hearers,—who sees a file of penmen 
struggling to note down his winged words to form a subject for the morn- 
ing criticism of every blockhead in the kingdom,—he must hold those 
powers in check which give to eloquence its distinctive character, and, 
like a falcon in a chamber, must fly on timid wings, lest the impulse given 
by nature to elevate him in the skies, should force him to destruction 
against the walls of his prison. 

‘But although these circumstances tend to make the British orator 
merely a cold reciter of a studied argument, there is a correction to their 
effect, in the desire he feels to gain a reputation for eloquence from his 
hearers,—who are sufficiently inclined to applaud a proficiency in this 
delightful art,—whose judgment is paramount, their approbation a ster- 
ling mark to guide the opinion of others,—and who always consider the 
a of agitating a popular assembly, to be the first claim to public 

onours. 

‘From the counter-operation of these two causes, the orator in the 
British House of Commons is warm, without being impassioned ; ardent, 
though never what the ancients called energetic; his figures are apt, illus- 
trative, and pleasing to the imagination, without approaching the sublime; 
and his animated looks, graceful gestures, and tuneful modulation of voice, 
awaken and maintain attention to his argument, instead of rivetting the 
eyes upon the contortions of a being, who at one time appeared agitated 


by the spirit of the gods, and at another to be urged forward by a host of 
demons.’—pp. 83—86. 


It is very true that the eminent speakers in Parliament address 
themselves generally to the community at large through the me- 
dium of the press; but they feel that in order to be heard with 
attention ouside the walls of either house, they must first excite 
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admiration within them. Nobody reads a long dull speech which 
at the first glance they perceive not to have been interrupted by a 
single “‘ Hear.” Neither Demosthenes nor Cicero possessed a single 
energy either of expression or gesture which might not be of advan- 
tage toa Member of Parliament, and in point of fact there have 
been instances, such as those of Sheridan’s famous speech in the 
house upon the impeachment of Warren Hastings, and Mr, 
Plunkett’s first and late speeches on the Catholic question, in which 
the speakers manifestly yielded to the impetuous tide of their feel- 
ings, and never thought, perhaps, of making an impression on any 
other class of persons in the world than those whom they were at 
the time immediately addressing. The more animated the speaker 
is, the more certain he is, provided his matter justifies his anima- 
tion, of gaining the attention not only of the house, but of that 
‘file of penmen’ whom the author mentions. The real cause of the 
difference in the style of eloquence which succeeds in the House of 
Commons from that which influenced the Athenian assemblies and 
the Roman senate, arises principally from our national character, 
which, like our national theatre, proceeds wholly from a distinct 
origin, and has in ‘itself nothing in common with the classical tastes 
of ancient Greece and Italy. Indeed, the author, in a passage 
almost immediately following that which we have just quoted, gives 
some very sensible advice to young members, in the course of which 
he insists upon this very difference in our national character, with- 
out appearing to suspect that it was here also he should have 
searched for the genius of our oratory. 


‘When a very young man begins a career in the House of Commons 
with a view to future distinction, he is exposed to three dangers, which 
require all his vigilance and self-command to avoid. These are, general 
views, classical allusions, and figurative language—all most valuable in the 
hands of the experienced statesman, and practised orator ; but they never 
fail, when adopted by a young man, to subject him to the sneers of his 
elders, as a declaimer and a school-boy. It is not his business to speak 
like those amiable philanthropists at mixed assemblies of gentlemen and 
ladies, whose figures of speech fall detached from the body of their argu- 
ment, like the brilliant globules of a Roman candle: he wants to be noted 
in silence by the influential men of parties, as one who only requires expe- 
rience to become a man of business; an effective instrument of govern- 
ment, or opposition; a powerful supporter of his friends, and a thorn in 
the sides of his adversaries. 

‘To obtain this notice in the House of Commons, a young member 
must abound in facts and materials ; he must reason closely,—not like @ 
schoolman, who merely plays upon ideas according to fixed rules,—but 
like a man of the world, who calculates probabilities and judges of results, 
according to the common sense of mankind. He must deduce legitimate, 
and, at the same time, unexpected inferences from the facts relied on by 
his opponents, and show himself capable of holding within his mental view 
the whole train of an argument, seizing and exposing the weak points af 
his adversaries, and simplifying and illustrating the topics relied on by his 
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friends. His speeches at first will be naturally disjointed, unpolished, 
and immethodical, and will make but little figure in a newspaper to the 
cursory reader: but they will bestow upon him more reputation, for the 
attainment of his leading object, than the most finished oration of an aca- 
demican. : 
‘To succeed in the course here recommended, he should have the habi 

of relying upon his own faculties in every emergency, and of drawing upon 
them alone. If he has not talents, let him never open his lips except in 
presenting a petition ;—but if he has, they will serve him at the instant 
ina manner beyond his hopes, press matter forward to his lips, and 
suggest more apt expressions than premeditation could supply him with ; 
and after various failures, necessary to his inexperience, he will gradually 
acquire ease and self-possession, be capable of speaking extemporaneously 
with the smoothness and fluency of a sustained conversation, and be fur- 
nished almost without reflection with all the figures which a correct taste 
allows him to employ for ornament or illustration. As he advances, and 
acquires something like a name, he may unfold his stores of ancient and 
modern wit, but at all times sparingly; for nothing is more apt to estrange 
men of business from attending to any subject, than connecting it with 
that ideal world which they treat with contempt. In their eyes the 
greatest poets are the children of delusion; and to enforce an argument by 
quotations from their works, seems to such men as puerile as the Roman 
method of deciding a question by the state of the entrails, or the flight of 
birds..—pp. 86—88. 


Better advice than this could not be given to an inexperienced 
member. He should bear in mind that he is addressing men ac- 
customed to public business, and whose time is, by themselves at 
least, considered extremely precious. In the House of Peers he 
should never forget that most commonly he has to address men who 
are anxious to get home to dinner! ' Besides, as our author truly 
observes, it should always be remembered that ‘the serious business 


and the great interests of life compose the subject of every dis- 
cussion.’ 


‘There is no place for eloquence asa mere art, like poetry or painting; 
—it is only to be used as an instrument for carrying forward the great 
objects of the speaker,—therefore, (if it may be said without presumption), 
that exquisite figure of Burke transcribed in the note,* which is one of 
the noblest passages of ancient or modern eloquence, was not adapted to 
the House of Commons, because it was merely a beautiful passage of ora- 
tory, and did not illustrate nor strengthen his argument. Its tendency 
was to draw away the attention from the subject of debate, and fix it upon 
the beauty of the fignre alone. But when Mr. Canniug said, on the occa- 
sion of the battle of Vittoria, (which first gave solid hopes of the subver- 


ee 





* <«The scarcity which you have felt, would have been a desolating 
famine, if this child of your old age, with a true filial piety, with a Roman 
charity, had not held the full bosom of her youthful exuberauce to the 
Routh of her exhausted parent.” 
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sion of revolutionary principles), ‘I see the towers and battlements of 
ancient institutions emerging from the mist,” &c. &c..—here he presented 
a more vivid picture of the benefits of that victory which it was his pur. 
pose to extol, than could be done by any argument, description, or expla- 
nation. The effect was precisely that of the morning sun-beam fallj 
upon the land, which the seaman has been watching for through a tem. 
pestuous night. From the stillest sileace, which prevailed in the house,a 
sudden burst of admiration and applause arose, which rendered the cop- : 
clusion of the passage unknown to every body but the speaker, 

‘Mr. Grattan’s well-known figure in his panegyric on Lord Chatham, 
was strictly suited to the House of Commons, “ With one hand he smote 
the House of Bourbon, and with the other wielded the democracy of Eng- 
land ;”—but another passage of the same orator, which has been much 
admired was not suitable. ‘In his youth he resembled the ocean in a 
storm, and in his old age he may be compared to the ocean in a calm—and, 
like the ocean either in a storm or a calm, he was a great production of 
nature.” 

‘This was rather calculated for a funeral oration, or an academical dis- 
course, than for a speech in a popular assembly. 

‘On the subject of classical allusion, it may be laid down as a general 
rule, that every serious argument upon a political question is weakened by 
it. A young statesman should have his intellectual faculties composed 
(as it were) of the ideas, arguments, and expressions of the ancient ora- 
tors and historians, as his blood and bones are formed from the animal 


food of his daily meals ; but he should always keep in mind the maxim of 
Epictetus.’—pp. 103—105. 


The author lays down a few rules by which the student may be 
enabled to analyse the evidence adduced before committees, and to 
obtain an accurate knowledge of the business which, on such occa- 
sions, he may have to perform. In conclusion, the following consi- 
derations are suggested as deserving the attention of every young 
politician :— 

‘So long as it was possible to keep the body of a nation in total igno- 
rance, political institutions could be established, overthrown, and modified, 
according to the pleasure of whomsoever happened to be invested with the 
power of the sword,—whether legitimate king, popular tribune, or victo- 
rious captain ; and in the eastern portion of the globe, this is the case in 
he present time. But since the art of printing, and the commercial inter- 
course of the European states, have deprived governments of the power of 
maintaining popular delusion, opinions have taken place of the sword; 
and whatever struggle may arise from the reluctance of this formidable 
ruler to yield to its flimsy competitor, it is nevertheless in the nature 
things, that opinions will finally triumph, and all the waste of human 
happiness, and the effusion of blood which must attend the wars maile 
tained in opposition to them, will be ‘‘ en pure perte.”’ 

‘If a young man set out in life professing the doctrines of a benighted 
age, and lending his support to those who delude him into the belief, that 
what he opposes is an innovation, and will pass away with the season, le 
will doom himself to that state of suffering which attends the alternative 
of acting against the judgment and the conscience, or of appearing to be 
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a renegade by renouncing his early sentiments. He will, in the course of 
nature, be left by these elder politicans, who now support him by their 
countenance and example; and he will remain amongst his opponents, an 
isolated object of sneer and sarcasm, as a disciple of those, whose opinions 
have disappeared from the political world, as the dreams of the alchemists 
have from that of science. 

‘Let him look considerately around him.—What growing and strength- 
ening opinion has ever yet been ultimately extinguished by opposition *— 
Has the reformed religion yielded to force ?—the spirit of colonial inde- 

dence*—the desire of civil equality !—the wish for representative 
government 1—Do we not observe that the leaders of the opposition to all 
those latter opinions, are now studying only how to retreat with honour # 

‘At the period when Napoleon was about to leave Paris for his last 
Austrian war, he reviewed in the square of the Carousel one of the most 
brilliant assemblages of troops that had ever been collected in Europe. 
He spent many hours enjoying the effect of his word, or look, in trans- 
forming into its various shapes, this mighty instrument of dominion over 
the nations opposed to his will. A witness of the scene relates, that a 
little dry old man in a rusty wig came near him, and whispered in his ear 
thus :—‘‘ Do you see a little bird flitting about the square, and passing in 
between those columns, and battalions, and squadrons of horse?” “I see 
no bird,” said the man. “ But I do, clearly,” replied the other, “ and it 
is that little bird which will soon overthrow the columns, and the squa- 
drons, and the mind that now directs them.””—“ What do you mean ?” said 
his companion—* I mean,” replied he, “ that public opinion, in the shape 
of a little bird, is now flitting between all these military masses, and will, 
before long, be able to subdue both them and their master.”’ After such 
a speech, he was soon lost in the crowd, and could never be recognised 
again by his casual acquaintance. 

‘After the young member has reflected upon the futility of the oppo- 
sition to the leading opinions of the day, let him observe the changes of 
the arguments employed by their opponents, from the beginning of their 
hostility to the present time.—Do the speakers rely upon their former 
reasons? Do they grow strong by the agreement between their specula- 
tions, and the course of events? Do they silence their opponents by 
referring to the former declarations of both? Or rather, do they not 
abandon every position in succession, and endeavour to avoid a surrender, 
by temporary evasions. 

‘A young man who begins a career of public life, will naturally attach 
himself to the chariot of him who directs it in the path of fame and glory, 
and whose progress is cheered by the acclamations and applause of the 
assembled multitude. It would be as reasonable to prefer the Margate 
hoy to the steam-boat, as to adhere to the exclusive doctrines of exploded 
statesmen, when the reason of mankind has declared in favour of their 
tivals.’—pp. 190—194. 


If, upon the whole, we have been rather disappointed in the 
‘ Political Primer,’ we think we have, nevertheless, given the author 
sufficient encouragement to try his powers upon another work on 
the same subject, but more extended in its plan than this, and also 
more graye and more elaborate in its execution. 
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Art. V. Annals of the House of Hanover, collected and. arranged by 
Sir Andrew Halliday, M.D. F.R.S.E., Domestic Physician to H.RH, 
the Duke of Clarence, &c. 2 Vols. Royal 8vo. 2/. 28. London, 
Sams. 1826. | 


Tue high antiquity of the House of Brunswick, the remote period 
to aren 4 its rise may with absolute certainty be traced, and eyen 
the degree of splendour which adorned one period of its early 
fortunes, are all circumstances as clearly established, and as indis- 
utably recognized, as any truths in the whole compass of history, 
But the vicissitudes which have attended the destiny of this ancient 
line, are perhaps even more curious, though they may be related 
by some persons with less complacency and candour, than the 
mere fact of the remoteness of its origin. | 
After appearing as the most powerful and brilliant among the 
sovereign families of Germany, the house of Guelph sank into 
comparative obscurity and oblivion for nearly five hundred yeats ; 
its possessions were reduced to a poor and barren duchy, which 
was often carved out by a tenfold subdivision, to nourish the pride 
of sovereignty in as many of its petty princess; and the characters 
of these chieftains, and the laws which regulated their inheritance, 
might have seemed equally to forbid the second elevation of their 
house. At length, the fortunate extincticn of some of its branches, 
and an unusual energy of mind in one of its surviving princes, 
acquired for the family the electoral dignity, and established a 
decent preparation for the sudden grandeur which awaited it. An 
illustrious marriage then only remained to raise it to the throne of 
three kingdoms, and to give birth to the true epoch of its glory :— 
the glory of being invited to reign over a mighty empire and a 
free people, not by priority of hereditary claim, but against it, 
and by solemn compact and national preference; not by any false 
assumption of indefeasible right, but by the spontaneous election 
and the suffrages of the states of these realms. By a remarkable 
chance, it was reserved for a junior branch of the ancient Guelphic 
family to attain this elevation and glory, for the elder line of the 
house remains in its German seats, and has never emerged from 
its insignificant dominion over a scanty principality. a 
The shifting fortunes of so ancient a house would naturally, 
under any circumstances, be invested with some curiosity ; and in 
this country the subject must of course possess a peculiar degree of 
attraction. We listen with respectful attention to the history 
the royal lineage, whose covenant with our own ancestors has 
entailed upon us the obligations of allegiance, in return for the just 
administration of limited authority. We are disposed to regard 
the long descent of our princes from a noble stock with pleasing 
interest, perhaps even with some admixture of pride ; and there 
may be minds disposed to derive a satisfaction from reflecting that 
we are governed by a constitutional monarch who can count UP 
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more generations of noble forefathers than the imperial despots of 
the continent. But, for our own parts, we are not the more in- 
clined to concur in any idle exaggeration of the fame which mere 
antiquity can bestow. We are neither prepared with Rimius to 
agree in the repetition of the absurd fable which would deduce the 
origin of our dynasty from the Roman family of the Actii, nor 
yet to believe, with Sir Andrew Halliday, that his adage most 
excellent majesty, George the Fourth, is the forty-first in pure, 
clear, and undoubted descent from Edico, King of the Heruli, and 
father of the barbarian Odoacer, who overthrew the. Western 
Empire. 

It might be imagined that the authentic annals of the House of 
Brunswick were quite of sufficient antiquity and early lustre to 
satisfy the zeal of its most eager champions. But in the language 
of Gibbon, “ an illustrious race must always be crowned with its 
proper mythology ;” and it would be contrary to all experience, if 
the genealogists of the Guelphs had been contented to limit their 
flatteries within the bounds of truth, or even of probability. It 
was towards the close of the seventeenth century that the first 
elector of the house, Ernest Augustus, with very natural and even 
laudable anxiety, made the earliest attempts to illustrate the remote 
history of his line. He employed the famous Leibnitz in the task, 
the completion of which devolved upon the successors of the great 
librarian; and the Origines Guelfice, of which Scheidius was 
the final editor, contained the fruits of their genealogical re- 
searches. : 

The ancient annals of a reigning dynasty, thus compiled within 
the — of their own palace, cannot be considered to form 
the least suspicious among the labours of history. To exalt the 
pedigree and embellish the renown of the roves house which they. 
serve, is the least.effort to be expected from the industry of courtly. 
genealogists. Much will naturally be required by the pride of 
illustrious patrons; and much will be freely rendered to their 
honour by devotion or zeal, by gratitude or hope. Leibnitz and 
his successors were the first, both to imagine the derivation. of the 
Guelphs from the brother of Odoacer, and to manufacture another 
hypothesis—to which we shall presently refer—for the completion 
of the chain of pedigree. 

The examination of the Origines Guelficee, however, was destined 
to devolve upon a historian, whose critical acumen rendered him 
of all men the best qualified to weigh the evidence and detect the 
absurdities of the genealogists. hen Gibbon undertook his 
Ireatise on the Antiquities of the House of Brunswick, he made 
the Origines Guelfice: his text book. He certainly entered on his 
voluntary labour with the desire of offering a See homage to 
the reigning family ; and the political bias of his mind sufficiently 
inclined him to minister to its lata So strongly is this dispo- 


sition perceptible, that, when he depicts the vices of an ancient 
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Guelph, he thinks it necessary to make a formal apology to his 
living descendants. But Gibbon had, still, too much respect for 
the dignity of his own office, or the habit of historical investigation 
was too powerful with him, to restrain himself from exposing the 
fables and hypotheses of his precursors ; and the obscure visions of 
Leibnitz dissolve into air before the touch of his masterly criticism, 
It has always been a matter of surprise to us, that this essay by 
Gibbon, on the Antiquities of the House of Brunswick, should be 
so little familiar to the general reader. It was his last and post- 
humous work; it is extremely interesting in its subject; and it 
exhibits in its composition all the unimpaired maturity and vi 
of his mind. Not even in the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire” has he displayed more acuteness and judgment, more 
discursive knowledge, or more felicitous reflection ; while the later 
essay is free from several of the blemishes in matter and style 
which disfigure the earlier and greater monument of his genius. 
' Weare not aware that any farther documents, illustrative of 
the origin of the House of Brunswick, have been discovered since 
the publication of the Origines Guelfice, and of Gibbon’s Kroes 
of the hypothetical assumptions contained in that work. Yet Sir 
Andrew Halliday, in the costly and elaborate volumes before ‘us, 
has been pleased to adopt, without qualification, the unsubstantial 
theories of Leibnitz, Eccard, and Scheidius, and entirely to over- 
look the judicious criticism, and sensible corrections, of the great 
historian. He has read, we presume, the essay on the Antiquities, 
for he surprises us by the admission that it gives a just view of the 
origin of the family; and this admission immediately follows the 
peer table in which he enumerates the perfect series of 
orty-one generations from Edico to George IV. He adds, indeed, 
a caveat that ‘even Gibbon’s memoir is not free from inaccuracies, 
and his reasoning not always borne out by his assumed facts ;’ but 
he omits to particularize the instances to which he. may refer.’ If 
Gibbon’s view of the origin of the family be just, then is-Sir 
Andrew’s positive deduction of their pedigree from Edico unwar- 
ranted: to his subsequent charge of inaccuracy we shall be ex- 
cused from attending, until he may publish his reasons for advancing 
it. Considering the relative weight of the two authorities, it would, 
perhaps, have been as satisfactory, if Sir Andrew Halliday had 
taken the trouble to detail the points, on which he conceives Mr. 
Gibbon to have erred in conclusion and judgment. 
That Sir Andrew Halliday has scrupulously followed the authority 
of the Origines Guelfice for the first part of his work, we gather 
from his own statement. ‘That laborious compilation brings down 
the Guelphic annals no lower than the commencement of the 
thirteenth century; and so far our genealogist is ‘correct, that ‘1 
canvassess every disputed point in the early history of the family, 
with a minuteness that renders all farther research useless.’ It has 
left to succeeding: annalists only the task of determining on 
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evidence which it adduces; and Sir Andrew has received it: for 
his infallible guide throughout the whole of his first volume. For 
the second part of his amnals, he has ‘ trusted chiefly to unpublished 
records and original charters, and to the most authentic histories of 
Germany and France.’ Here, it is due to him in justice to observe, 
that we have found little to object to in his facts, and only a few 
errors to notice in the connection of. his narrative with general 
history. But if his work were of greater importance, it would «be 
a serious blemish in it that he has altogether neglected throughout 
to authenticate his statement by marginal references to the volumes 
and pages of his authorities. The custom of making such verifi- 
cations, we cannot too often repeat, is among the greatest improve- 
ments in modern works of history, and should never be omitted by 
a writer who is desirous of submitting his accuracy to critical 
examination and proof. 
In offering this observation, we have no design to impugn Sir 
Andrew Halliday’s knowledge and accuracy in any degree beyond 
the instances which we may distinctly specify. We shall only 
remark farther, of the general composition of his book, that. the 
style is sufficiently correct for the occasion ; that the volumes ‘are 
well and even elegantly printed ; and that the work is adorned with 
some good plates, all portraits of course, and principally of dis- 
tinguished personages of the House of Brunswick. Sir Andrew, 
in a dedication to his majesty, very modestly believes ‘ that he may 
perhaps fail in acquiring by this work any distinction for his genius, 
but trusts that he shall be entitled to some commendation: for: his 
industry.’ That praise of zeal.and industry we freely: accord to 
him ; and we will add that he has displayed in his’ ‘undertakin 
such capacity and compass of mind as the compilation. of annals 
may seem to require. 3 
A former volume of documents, illustrative of the history of the 
House of Brunswick, which he published, and which he: assures 
us is now out of print, or only to be found inthe libraries of ‘the 
curious, we have not had the good fortune to see; but we have 
the less reason to regret the privation, as he explains that the sub- 
stance of these ‘ valuable documents’ has been embodied in the 
annals before us. He has ‘ endeavoured to impart to the present 
work some of that ease and polish necessary to distinguish historical 
compositions from dry antiquarian researches,’ and we cannot 
doubt the correctness of his assertion, that ‘compared. with ‘its 
sehen it is much improved in literary merit.’ We confess, 
owever, that we do not quite understand his meaning when he 
speaks of ‘supplying the deficiencies in a branch of European 
history, no less remarkable for the neglect with which it had 
hitherto been treated, than for the richness and interest of the 
materials in which it abounded.’ We are really ignorant what 
great historical deficiencies he has supplied, we are at 2: loss‘to 
discover where are his rich and: valuable materials ; -_ we fear 
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that he has lamentably mistaken the value of ‘his labours, if he 


confounds the mechanical task of recording the mere genealogy 


of a royal line, with the higher and philosophical province of 
delineating any great ‘ branch of Enropean history.’ 

In entering on his undertaking, Sir Andrew Halliday has him 
self, indeed, evinced a very enlarged conception of the extent and 
antiquity of. the subject: for he deduces it from the Flood; and 
his first volume opens with some account of the proceedings of 
the common progenitors of the Guelphs and of mankind in genera}, 
when they issued from the ark. He is next led to treat of the 
early inhabitants of Germany, and to distinguish the various tribes 
who successively invaded the Roman empire. This conducts him 
to speak of the Scyrri or Heruli, of their history, and of their 
king, Edico, the ancestor, as he entertains no doubt, of our royal 
line. From Edico, he proceeds to enumerate confidently ten 
generations inclusive to Guelph, first Count of Altorf in Bavaria, 
an undoubted historical personage of the age of Charlemagne; 
and eight generations more from Guelph to Cunegunda, heiress of 
Bavaria, whose marriage with Azzo II., Marquis -of Este, formed: 
the stem to which the Houses of Brunswick and Este trace up 
their common origin. In like manner, our genealogist specifies 
fourteen generations from Edico to Adelbert III., Marquis of 
Liguria, the undoubted progenitor in the male line of the House 
of Brunswick ; and four more from him to Azzo II., the husband 
of Cunegunda. This pair, Azzo II. and Cunegunda, are thus 
giived with a common descent of eighteen generations from Edico; 


for it is one.of the schemes of Leibnitz, that the Guelphic line, 


which commenced from that king, through his son Anulfus or 
Guelph, in Bavaria, acquired the Lombard duchy of Friuli by 
marriage, and thus separated, in the ninth generation, into two 
branches: ‘the elder remaining in Bavaria, and preserving the 
Guelph domains, the younger settling in Italy, and producing the: 
marquisses of Este, until the two lines were again reunited by the 
marriage of Azzo LI. and Cunegunda. a, 
Now, of this pedigree, part is certain, and part apocryphal. « It. 
is certain that there was a Guelph, Count of Altorf, in the age of 
Charlemagne, and tolerably so that Cunegunda was a descendant 
of his family. And this is all that can safely be affirmed of the 
old Bavarian stock of the Guelphs. Of the ridiculous attempt, 
which Sir Andrew Halliday has copied, to deduce the descent of 
the Count of Altorf from Edico, we shall be contented to speak 
in the words of Gibbon, and to leave the result of his inquiry to 
rest upon his great critical authority, until the genealogists are 
provided with some better evidence than the absurdities which ‘he 
detected in the Origines Guelfice. ‘The conjectures of Leibnitz 
or his disciple Eccard,” says Gibbon, in his peculiar manner, ‘are 
follies of a graver kind ; shew build without materials an edifice of 


characters and adventures, and grasping some shadowy semblances, 
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they forcibly derive the Guelphs from a brother: of Odoacer,” &c. 
For this derivation, the historian might have added, there is not’a 
tittle of evidence, except that the second son of Edico bore the 
name of Wlph, Guelph, or Anulfus; and here we may observe a 
fact which the eager genealogists have been marvellously prone. to 
overlook, that this name of Guelph itself was nothing more than 
a personal or Christian name, the frequent use of which in the 
same family occasioned it at last to be applied as the general 
designation for the race. This accidental name of the son of 
Edico is a goodly foundation for the manufacture of ten pene- 
rations, to connect him with his namesake, Guelph of Altorf! 

- If the ascending series of ten generations from Guelph of Altorf 
is thus destitute of all proof, the descent of eight more from him 
to Cunegunda is scarcely less uncertain. The nearest approach to 
contemporary evidence is contained in the chronicle of the monk 
of the abbey of Weingarten, who, about the end of the twelfth 
century, wrote, with the avowed design of doing honour to the 
Guelphs, lords of Altorf, the founders and benefactors. of his 
convent. This curious chronicle, which was copied into the 
Origines Guelfice from the Vienna MS., confesses that there is no 
trace of the family higher than Guelph of Altorf; and it is able 
to enumerate only five generations from him to Cunegunda—a 
very insufficient allowance, as Gibbon has observed, for a period 
of two hundred and fifty years. The imagination of Leibnitz 
and his followers, however, has easily supplied the chasm with fresh 
names; and thus is the veracious chain of eight generations~ to 
Cunegunda completed ! 

So much for the pretension of the Bavarian descent of eighteen 
generations from Edico to Cunegunda: the Bavaro-Italian pedigree, 
from Edico to Azzo II., her husband, is equally worthy of credit. 
The whole story of the Guelph origin for its Ssiaba first gene- 
rations is quite apocryphal: but even supposing it so far to be 
well founded, there is nothing to prove that the Marquis Adelbert 
of Liguria, who has been numbered III., was descended at all 
from the dukes of Friuli and Tuscany. We admit it probable, 
with Gibbon, that he was descended from a younger branch of 
the Tuscan family ; but the fact cannot be authenticated, and still 
less is there good evidence that that family itself had issued from 
the Guelphs. The value of the whole argument may be studied 
by the curious reader in the masterly dissertation of Gibbon ; but 
we are ourselves satisfied with the conclusion, that there is not 
altogether a shadow of good authority for the confident assurance 
which has deduced Azzo II. from the Bavarian Guelphs, and 
pronounced his marriage with Cunegunda to have been only the 
reunion of two branches of the same illustrious stock. 

Having dismissed this troublesome and idle discussion of an 
hypothetical pedigree, we begin to stand on the sure ground of 
authentic history. That Adelbert III.,-Marquis of Liguria at ‘the 
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close of ‘the tenth century, was the common ee em in the 


direct male line of the kindred Houses of Brunswick and Este, jg 
universally acknowledged. From the person of that feudal chief. 
tain to the birth of the fourth George of Great Britain, the ] 


male descent in unbroken succession is beyond all question. So. 


far as the records of marriages and births can ever avail, the eyjz 
dence is here perfect, the proofs are undeniable; but higher than 
this in the ascent of the Guelph pedigree we must hold it impos- 
sible to venture with any satisfactory result. Having no object to 
serve by exaggerating or depreciating the antiquity of the royal 
line of these kingdoms, we are soberly persuaded that just four 
teen generations are to be deducted from the forty-one adopted 


by Sir Andrew Halliday from the calculation of Leibnitz and . 


others, before we can cut down the genealogy to the standard of 
truth. 7 

Whatever was their origin, the Marquisses Adelbert III. and 
his descendants, were numbered among the most powerful of the 
feudal nobility of Italy. In the third generation they became 
known as Marquisses of Este, from the castle and domain in thé 
Trevisan March, in which their residence was now established; 
and it was Azzo II. of that title, and the fourth in descent from 
Adelbert, who concluded the famous marriage with Cunegunda, 
heiress (after her brother’s death) of the Guelphs of Altorf. 
However impossible to determine their earlier pedigree, it is certain 
that these Guelphs were already a powerful, noble, and ancient 
family of Bavaria. They ruled over feudal and allodial territories 
of vast extent in Bavaria and Swabia; and the ducal title, which 
they already enjoyed, was perhaps the least mark of their indepen- 
dence and grandeur. On the failure of the male line in 1059, 
Guelph, the eldest son of Azzo II. by Cunegunda, succeeded, in 
right of his mother, to all their dignities and possessions. | 

It is then from this marriage, which united the families of Este 
and Guelph, that we are to fetuce the house of Este-Guelph, the 
line of the princes of Brunswick and the kings of Great Britain; 
and ‘ the venerable tree which has since overshadowed Germany 
and Britain was planted in an Italian soil.’ By a second marriage 
Azzo II. had other children, who perpetuated the house of Este in 
its native seats, and became the progenitors of the dukes of Ferrara 
and Modena. Of the two branches which ‘sprang from the same 
primitive stem, the elder was transplanted to the Danube and the 


Elbe, the younger more humbly adhered to the neighbourhood of 


the Adriatic.’ 


Sir Andrew Halliday has not deemed it within his province to 
ap the fortunes of the Italian branch of the house of Este. 
The princes of that race have obtained a celebrity far beyond their 
deserts; and the brilliant associations of learning and song have 
shed an undying lustre upon their memory, which may excite the 
lasting envy of more powerful and worthy dynasties. In their 
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ride of place, the inspiration of Boiardo, Ariosto, Tasso, minis- 
tered to their glory ; in later times, the erudition of Tiraboschi and 
Muratori—the most learned of the modern Italians—repaid their 
patronage with an humble tribute ; and the world has shied with 
their unmerited renown. They have been lauded as the patrons of 
genius—they were only its task-masters: tyrannical in their exac- 
tions, niggard in their rewards, basely ungrateful and even malig- 
nantly cruel to the gifted spirits which immortalized them. Even 


Gibbon has eulogized their splendid protection of letters, the cle- 


mency of their government, and their hereditary personal virtues ; 
but the student of Italian history can only separate them by a 
lighter shade of guilt from the Scala, the 7 Ba the Visconti, 
the: Medici, the monster-tyrants and the scourges of Italy. Their 
domestic annals were defiled by paternal hatred and unnatural 
revenge, by blood, incest, parricide. Their early lineage was con- 
fessedly transmitted through bastards, and their latter princes had 
Lucretia Borgia for their mother. 

The German dynasty of Este-Guelph may well boast of a fairer 
generic character, and a far purer descent. In migrating to their 
northern seats they might seem to have avoided the deadly con- 
tagion of that guilt, which filled the courts of the Italian princes 
with the foulest tragedies of the middle ages. The German annals 
of the house of Este-Guelph are unsullied by a single enormity, 
For some generations after Guelph, the son of Cunegunda, took 
possession of his mother’s inheritance, the grandeur of the house 
advanced with rapid strides; and during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries it produced some of the greatest princes of Germany, 
Henry the Black, the son of Guelph by his marriage with the 
heiress of Magnus Biliung, the last duke of Saxony of that ancient 
house, acquired a joint interest in its patrimonial domains on the 
Elbe; his son Henry the Proud, by another marriage, succeeded 
to the duchies of Saxony, Brunswick, and Luneburg ; and all these 
vast possessions descended in the next generation upon HENRY THE 
Lion, the great grandson of Guelph of Este. : 

This was the epoch of the meridian grandeur of the house in 
Germany. Besides some Italian domains, Henry the Lion held 
the great feudal duchies of Bavaria and Saxony, with those of 
Brunswick, Luneburg, Mecklenburg, and several other allodial 
principalities of inferior extent. These possessions filled a con- 
siderable portion of the territory between the Rhine and the Elbe, 
between the shores of the Baltic sea and the southern base'of the 
Italian Alps. For a hundred and fifty years the Guelph princes 
had been rising in power, until they had become the most con- 
spicuous actors in the revolutions of the empire; and it is a suffi- 
cient mark of their directing influence, that one of the contending 
parties of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, by which Germany was so 
long convulsed, received its appellation from their family name, 
and. transmitted it to Italy, there to become, with ominous vitality, 
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the watchword of faction during three centuries of blood. Henry. 
the Lion, whose valour and majesty justified: the title, was the 
greatest and most powerful of his race: but he was also the last 
of the proud Guelphic dukes of Bavaria. In the empire he was 
second in power only to its chief; but his ambition aspired yet a 
step higher. He engaged in a fatal contest with the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, and shipwrecked the fortunes of his race for 
five hundred years. After a gallant struggle on his part, his great 
ducal fiefs of Bavaria and Saxony were confiscated by the imperial 
sentence, and greedily seized by the rivals to whom the profitable 
execution was entrusted ; and, for the last fifteen years of his life, 
Henry was reduced to the state of a culprit, an exile, and a su 
pliant. His feudal patrimony was for ever alienated from his de- 
scendants ; and it was only by the clemency of Barbarossa that he 
obtained the restitution of a part of the allodial possessions of his 
house in northern Germany, which were thus in process of time to 
form the duchy of Brunswick and electorate of Hanover. 

The splendour that had attended the reign of Henry the Lion 
before his downfal was enhanced by a royal marriage, the story of 
which will have some interest for the British reader. After living 
for many years in conjugal happiness with his first wife, a virtuous 
princess, he chose to. repudiate her, either from some caprice or 
ambition, or, as Sir Andrew Halliday in courtly and political phrase 
veils this ungrateful desertion, because ‘ the welfare of his extended 
dominions required that he should have a son to succeed him, of 
which there were no hopes from his existing union.’ In the second 
marriage which he therefore formed, he received the hand of the 
Princess Matilda, eldest daughter of Henry II. of England. She 
bore him a numerous family, and the Guelph princes, who already 
boasted their maternal descent from the ancient dukes and the 
emperors of the Saxon line, might now farther, says Gibbon, 
‘‘number among their ancestors the Plantagenets of Anjou, the 
dukes of Normandy, the kings of Scotland, whose origin is lost in 
a Highland mist, and the kings of England, the descendants of 
the Saxon conquerors, who drew their fabulous pedigree from the 
God Woden.” A friendly intercourse was long maintained. be- 
tween the houses of Guelph and Plantagenet; and it is curious 
that, in a few years, William, the son of Henry the Lion, who 
was born at Winchester during his father’s exile in England, stood 
next heir, after the precarious life of one boy (Henry III‘), to, the 
British crown. Thus, according to the probable order of events, 
the children of Henry the Lion should have reigned over us five 
centuries before the accession of the Hanover family. 

After the misfortunes and death of Henry the Lion, the Guelph 
star was dimmed in its lustre for a long series of.ages. One of. 
sons, indeed, obtained the imperial crown by the chances of faction 


under the title of Otho IV.: but his reign was memorable only by 


his loss of the great battle of Bovines against the French under 
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hilip Augustus; and when, after his death, all the Guelph 
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sessions which remained centered in his nephew Otho, son o 
brother William of Winchester, they consisted only of the 
allodial domains of Brunswick to which we have referred. It was 
this William’s son Otho, ridiculously surnamed the Child, though 
he lived to the age of fifty years, that gave its permanent form to 
the new ducal state of his house. In the year 1235 he submitted— 
apparently with the view of cementing a reconciliation with Fre- 
deric Il.—to the humiliation of formally surrendering into the 
hands of that emperor the free allodial, and sovereign patrimonial 
domains, which had been saved from the ruin of the more splendid 
fortunes of his house; and he consented to receive back their in- 
vestiture as imperial fiefs, under the title of the duchies of Bruns- 
wick and Luneburg. This change of tenure might increase the 
security of Otho ; it entailed, however, at least, the nominal degra- 
dation of becoming a feudal vassal, where he had been a sovereign 
allodial proprietor. But he had the example before him, not only 
of his ancestors, who in their days of pride had held the Bavarian 
and Saxon duchies as feudal fiefs, but of all the other contemporary 
princes of Germany. 

From the period at which the princes of the house of Este- 
Guelph became thus the mere vassals of the empire, until their 
elevation to the electoral dignity—that is, from the middle of the 
thirteenth to the close of the seventeenth century—it is an endless 
and unprofitable task to follow out the perplexity and intricate 
combinations of their inconsequential annals. ; Their fortunes were 
obscure, and their lives and characters corresponded with their 
fortunes. A pernicious custom of partition, formed upon the obli- 
gations of the civil law, prevailed in their states, and aggravated 
and multiplied the causes of their obscurity. Whenever a reign- 
ing prince of the house died, his possessions were regularly divided 
among all his sons ; and this subdivision, of course, was as manifold 
as the number of males who bore the family name. At one epoch 
(A.D. 1416) the original duchies of Brunswick and Luneburg were 
parcelled out into no less than eight principalities; and two cen- 
turies later the same territories would have been split into thirteen 
dukedoms, if seven brothers had not agreed to reign in common 
over one! The dissensions and petty civil wars, which ensued 
among the members of the house of Brunswick, were as numerous 
and are as uninteresting as the partitions which produced them ; 
and no reader will willingly plunge into the confusion of these 
family annals. 

Sir Andrew Halliday has toiled through this wearisome labyrinth 
of the genealogy of the Brunswick dukes with unfainting solicitude 
and zeal; and he has laboriously recorded the names of a host of 
princes, the sum of whose history is comprised in the fact that they 
were born and that they died. If we were to imitate his example, 
it would only be to repeat his pious regret that their unobtrusive 
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fortunes have left us no more to record. It is amusing to obsepyé 
how a.nearer inspection-of the unimportance and indifferent in 

of their history damped the original ardour of Gibbon. One of hig 
published letters shows “that the design of his work was to follow 
their fortunes” through “ the four hundred and fifty years which 
elapsed between the first duke of Brunswick and the first elector of 


>? 


that family ;” and in the outset of his essay he evidently intended 
to have traced the course of their whole German reign. Yet he 
had finished his ‘treatise before his death; and so uninviting and 
undistinguished had he found the story of their long sovereignty 
over the Brunswick duchies, that he adroitly omitted it altogether, 
and sprang, at a single leap, from the death of Henry the Lion to 
the accession of George the First to the British throne ! | 

There were, however, some auspicious interruptions which pre- 
vented the majestic current of the Guelph blood from being lost in 
the division of a thousand degenerating rills. All the diverging 
branches were gradually and fortunately dried up or returned into 
the original stream ; and, in the beginning of the seventeenth cen: 
tury, the representation of the whole family, and the possession of 
all its estates, devolved upon the two dynasties. In the same age, 
the seven sons of the Duke of Brunswick-Luneburg, with very 
honourable self-denial, were influenced, by their father’s dying in- 


junction, and the memory of the weakness which the law of parti- 


tion had entailed upon their house, to abstain from dividing their 
inheritance. They drew lots to determine which of their number 
should marry; the other six condemned themselves to a life of 
celibacy ; and the fortunate seventh was left to perpetuate the race, 
and to transmit the undivided duchy to his heir. 

Before this singular compact, however, the last and the still ex- 
isting division of the family of Brunswick had already commenced. 
About the close of the sixteenth century, Henry and William, the 
only surviving sons of Duke Ernest the Confessor, divided his es 
tates between them. Henry, the eldest, is the ancestor of the 
present dukes of Brunswick proper, and William, the younger; 
the progenitor of the dukes of Brunswick-Luneburg, who were to 
become electors of Hanover and kings of Great Britain. Bruns 
wick remained the capital of the elder branch: the court of the 
younger was established in the middle of the seventeenth century 
at Hanover. | 

It was Emest Augustus, grandson of this William of ree 
who procured the elevation of his branch of the house of Guelph 
to the electoral dignity in the year 1692: much to the dissatisfac- 
tion of the elder line of Brunswick, who justly considered their 
claim as preferable to an hereditary pretension, which was founded 
upon .a common descent from the old Saxon princes. The first 
elector of Hanover, however, was really indebted more to his per 
sonal character and influence, than to any obsolete title of his house, 
for the creation which he acquired and maintained ; and he was 
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certainly a prince of great ability. We need scarcely add, that it 
was his illustrious marriage with Sophia, grand-daughter of James I. 
through Elizabeth, princess-royal of England, the celebrated and 
unfortunate queen of Bohemia, which led to the establishment of 
his son, George I., on the British throne. 

The Electress Sophia, a noble and high-spirited woman, was 
worthy of being the daughter and the mother of a long line of 
kings. She had a true British feeling, and was justly proud of her 
descent from the royal blood of our nation. From the time when 
she was declared, by the act of succession of 1701, heiress of the 
British crown, it seems, notwithstanding her advanced age, to have 
been the passionate and exclusive hope of her existence that she 
should survive to ascend the British throne. There can be little 
doubt that she would have wielded a sceptre with vigour and glory. 
She is represented by mee sem as a woman of commanding 
beauty and great personal dignity; and the portrait which Sir 
Andrew Halliday has given of her from a medal certainly justifies 
the report. It is curious, if the engraving be faithful, how strongly 
the family resemblance of her male descendants may be traced up 
to her.—As a specimen of Sir Andrew’s manner, we shall give his 
character of this princess, which, making a certain allowance for 
his high colouring of the virtues of all her line, appears sufficiently 
authentic. 


‘She was a woman of uncommon beauty, and of a masculine under- 
standing, A contemporary writer relates, that at the age of seventy- 
three she possessed all the beauty and vigour of youth, stept as firm and 
erect as a young lady, and had not a wrinkle in her face, nor one tooth 


out of her head; she read without spectacles, and was constantly em-- 


ployed. The chairs of the presence chamber were all embroidered with 
her own hands, as also the ornaments for the altar of the electoral chapel. 
She was a great walker, and generally spent two or three hours daily in 
perambulating the garden and pleasure grounds about Herrnhausen. She 
possessed great general knowledge, and was the firm friend and protector 
of the learned men of her day. She was the first to discover the genius 
of the immortal Leibnitz ; and her munificence and condescension attached 
that philosopher to her court during the greater part of his life. Her 
most happy hours were spent in his society ; and she took a warm interest 
in the success of his discoveries in science, and in the promulgation of 
his well-merited fame. She spoke five languages so well, that, by her 
accent, it was doubtful which of them was her native tongue. ‘The low 
Dutch, the German, the Italian, French, and English, were all equally 
amiliar; and she would discourse in the last with an ease and fluency 
that few foreigners have ever attained. She made the laws and constitu- 
tion of England per peculiar study, from the moment it became probable 
that she might be called to the throne, and none understood them better. 
_‘She had a genius, says her biographer, equally turned for conversa- 
tion and business, that rendered her not only the delight and ornament 
of a court, but able to manage and support its highest interests. ‘The 
greatness of her soul bore equal proportion to her illustrious birth, and 
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the exalted station which she filled; but withal was tempered with go 
much sweetness and affability, that the duty of those below her 

ull one with their pleasure. The knowledge of her virtues added to the 
lustre of her titles, and respect grew upon familiarity. No one ever gave 
liberties with a better grace, or could act without reserve to greater 
advantage ; and she acted her part to admiration, as a daughter of Eug- 
land and mother of Germany. . 

‘ Her wit was sprightly, curious, and surprising; her judgment solid 

and penetrating, founded upon the best maxims of reading and study, 
and corrected by observation and experience. Nothing could exceed the 
brilliancy and beauty of her conversation but her letters; and both were 
easy, entertaining, and instructive. She had a fund of happiness within 
herself which made retirement pleasant; but her care in her domestic 
economy, and in the general government of the country, showed that she 
had a just sense of her being born for the good of others. : 
_ ‘Her piety was exemplary, without affectation ; and her religious senti- 
ments were neither perplexed with doubts nor enslaved by superstition, 
She was studious to prevent, sedulous to oppose, and active to suppress, 
every little quarrel or party intrigue, that grew up or ripened where she 
had any influence. No one had a higher idea of what was due to birth 
and majesty, or maintained better the dignity of the royal lineage from 
which she was descended. She had experienced, when young, the mis- 
fortunes of her own and her mother’s house; and no temptations could 
weaken her attachment to the blood of the Stuarts. 

‘It may be objected to this princess, that ambition made her prefer her 
own aggrandizement to the claims of her exiled relations; but when we 
find that the children forgot their duty to their father and their sovereign, 
we have a sufficient excuse for the conduct of the Electress Sophia in 
urging her claims to the throne which they had forfeited.’-—vVol. ii. pp. 542 
—546. 


Our author has avoided to dwell upon a far less excusable trans- 
action in her life than this. Her conduct. in the business of her 
son’s marriage was prompted by interested motives at the expense 
of every better feeling ; and, for the insignificant ambition of te- 
uniting the dominions of Luneburg, it was her influence with her 
husband and _ brother-in-law which forced her son and his cousin 
into a marriage that was mutually odious to them. The affections 
both of George I. (as he afterwards became), and of the unfortu- 
nate heiress of Brunswick-Celle, had been fixed upon other objects; 
and this miserable union embittered their subsequent years. ‘The 
part of the electress Sophia, in effecting that marriage, was obdu- 
rate and unnatural: and this is the least creditable action of her 
life. Her son never forgave it to her; and the indifference evinced 
by him for the splendid succession, which was the exclusive object 
of her thoughts, formed another source of alienation between them. 
George was attached to his native country, and his phlegm was 
satisfied with his electoral rank: his mother was, to her last hour, 
bent on securing the British crown. She was very anxious to esta- 
blish the residence of her grandson (afterwards George Il.) ™ 
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England during queen Anne’s life; and that princess, who equally 
detested Sophia and all her race, was violently outraged by the 
attempt. oA 

ine sufficiently noticed the main subject, and recorded our 
opinion of the merits of Sir Andrew Halliday’s volumes, we shall 
not add much observation on the collateral matter which he has 
thought fit to introduce. We shall merely remark, that he appears 
to us to have entered into the general history of Europe much more 
than his undertaking required ; and that, as he has neither refreshed 
the subject with novelty, nor, by his treatment of it, been very 
successful in sustaining the interest of details which were already 
universally known, this unnecessary enlargement of his labour has 
had no better effect than to eke out his matter into two ponderous 
volumes, where it might readily have been compressed into one. 
But, perhaps, he has had no objection to swell the importance with 
the bulk of his ‘ Annals.’ 

It is scarcely worth while to criticise the fidelity of these common- 
place abstracts from European history ; but we shall just glance at 
a few inaccuracies, which Sir Andrew Halliday may as well correct, 
if the opportunity be given to him. 

Vol. [. p. 25. In the story of Narses he spoils the point of the 
insulting mandate of the empress Sophia, “ that he should leave to 
men the exercise of arms, and return to his proper station among 
the maidens of the palace, where a distaff should be again placed 
in the hands of the eunuch.” He absolutely omits to acquaint his 
reader, either directly or by implication, with the misfortune which 
exposed the mutilated hero to this taunt. He leaves us to opp 
him a man, and drops altogether the antithesis of the message which 
contained the sting. But what has Narses to do at all with the 
‘Annals of the House of Hanover ?” 

P. 24.—In what ‘ Latin chronicles’ did the author find the 
Lombards called Longobarbi? In Tacitus, Procopius, Paulus, 
Deaconus, &c. the name is equally Langobardi, and equally ex- 
presses their custom of wearing long beards. 

P. 21.—A certain Gunoald of the Guelphic family (at the end 
of the sixth century) is stated to have ‘ remained in the service of 
the king of the Lombards, and to have been rewarded with the 
duchy of Este.’ A duchy of Este, and a Guelphic one, in the sixth 
century! Where did Sir Andrew discover-this? Here, indeed, a 
Marginal reference to authority would have been marvellously 
desirable. 

P. 49.—Our genealogist appears not to have known that in the 
Merovingian dynasty of France, long hair was the symbol of 
royalty. In here mentioning that ‘it was proposed that Childeric 
§ ould be shaved,’ he gives no explanation, and puts the last word 
In italics, as if the singularity of the punishment had excited his 
nsibility. The proposal of degradation was twofold :. the shaving 
of the unhappy king in itself uncrowned him ; and the forced adop- 
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tion of the monastic tonsure farther precluded his return, after this 
deposition, to the temporal business of the world. 

P. 58.—Sir Andrew declares of Charlemagne that he ‘ acquired 
a considerable degree of knowledge in every branch of polite lite. 
rature.’ The form of expression is in itself absurd as applied toap 
age of gross ignorance and darkness: but, such as its ‘ polite litera. 
ture’ was, Charlemagne had but an indifferent portion of it, sinee 
even Eginhard, his secretary, and the eulogist of his learni 
expressly declares (p. 119, c. xxv.) that the endeavour to acquire 
‘the elements of writing was the painful labour of the emperor 
old age. , 

P. 164,—What does Sir Andrew Halliday mean by the assertion 
that the wars which the famous countess Matilda of Tuscan 
‘supported and carried on, were the beginning of those contests 


which so long ravaged Italy, under the name of the Guelph and 


Ghibelline factions’? He cannot, we presume, be ignorant that 
these terms originated in Germany, as distinctions of faction, onl 
in the middle of the twelfth century, and were certainly not heard 
in Italy until the beginning of the thirteenth:—that is, full a hu- 
dred years after Matilda and her wars were at rest. 

But we have done: for it would be a fatiguing labour to take 
minute notes of all our author’s historical inaccuracies. All that 


we have mentioned are contained in the first half of the first volume. 
Ex pede Herculem, 





Art. VI. Continental Adventures, a Novel. In 3 vols. post 8yvo. 
1/. lls.6d. London. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 1826. 


THE writer of ‘ Continental Adventures,’ with a modesty very rare 
in a successful author, has withheld from the public, in the present 
novel, any indication of its having been written by the leamed, 
ingenious and delightful lady, to whom we owe “ Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century.” That work—written upon certainly the most 
usé of all possible subjects—presented us with a view of Rome by 
far the most able, original, and amusing, with which we are 
acquainted. Libraries, churches, palaces, pictures, statues, ruils, 
and all other kinds of antiquities; modern matters, including 

in the Coliseum, blue stockings, artists, tourists, and sketchers, 
fashionable and unfashionable, the Mr. Browns and the Ms. 
Smiths who go to Rome ;—in short, every thing had. been de 
scribed so often that we were alarmed at the first sight of three thick 
volumes on Rome, by a young lady; but, on reading the work; We 
not only did not wish it to be shorter, but, from ihe brief rr 
she afforded us of her talent for description in the skete of her 
journey to Rome from Sienna, and a day spent at Florence; W¢ 
wished for three volumes more, equally thick, detailing the whole 
of her travels. We confess we should have been better pl 
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with the authoress’s own continental adventuers, than with those of 
the fictitious personages who figure in her novel: but as the book, 
jn some measure, supplies the want which we regretted in her 
«“ Rome,’’ we have no right to be discontented. 

‘Continental Adventures’ consist of the wanderings, loves, meet- 
ings, and separations, of a great many a all of whom are, 
of course, finally united at the end of the book. Indeed, we do 
not know any work—except Tom Thumb—of which the close is 
so theatrical, and the fates of the dramatis persone so uniform. 
In the play, all the characters are killed—in the novel, they are all 
married. The novel, however, notwithstanding a certain exagge- 
ration of sentiment—which in a lady may be easily pardoned—is, 
like the authoress’s ‘‘ Rome,” full of originality, poetry, and elo- 
quence. ‘There is not, of course, so much learning in the novel as 
in “Rome :” but there is the same acuteness, the same fine sense of 
the ridiculous, the same rich and fervid imagination, and the same 
display of versatility of talent. We must say, however, that we do 
not like all her styles equally well. We prefer her pathos to her 
humour, and her descriptions of scenery to both. Sketches in prose 
are generally very tiresome—bnut her sketches are not of this kind : 
they are striking and picturesque. : 

hese volumes consist principally of extracts from the supposed 
letters of a Miss Caroline St. Clair to her sister, Mrs. Balcarris, 
relating the sights she saw, and -the adventures and people she 
encountered, on a journey into Italy. Of course the carriage is 
overturned, and Miss St. Clair’s first adventure is breaking her 
collar bone, and her salvation by a certain Lord Lumbercourt, a 
peer about fifty, who, according to the usual mode of things, falls 
in love with her, proposes marriage, and is rejected. * In return for 
the lady’s want of affection for the peer Miss St. Clair is doomed 
to fall in love with his supposed nephew, Horace Lindsay, who 
was, moreover, the supposed son of Lord Montford, and who, at 
the end of the novel, turns out to be the son and heir of a certain 
Lord Setoun, whose estates had been confiscated in consequence of 
his family’s attachment to the cause of the Stuarts. Horace Lind- 
say, in return, falls in love with Miss St. Clair, but he cannot tell 
his love, because he is betrothed to a Miss Hamilton, whom. he 
cares nothing about, and who is beloved, unknown to him, by his 
most intimate friend, Heathcote. This convenient friend is made 
to act very like a scoundrel, for he marries Miss Hamilton while 
Lindsay is botanizing among the Alps: Lindsay is delighted, and 
intends to propose immediately ; but ne is shocked to find that Miss 
St. Clair has been waiting for weeks, in disguise, by the bedside of 
a young man of fortune, a Mr. Bredalbane, who had rescued her 


from destruction at the hazard of his own life, and who had, like 
all the other unmarried gentlemen in the novel, fallen desperately 
in love with her, and offered her ‘marriage, believing her to’ be a 
Swiss fille de chambre. A great many other incidents and situa- 
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tions occur, in which the heroine, in the eyes of her lover, stands in 
a very questionable light; but, at length, every thing is cleared up, 
and the marriage is about to take place, when the young lady’s 
mother, Lady St. Clair, arrives in great horror and a post chaise to 
forbid the union. It seems that this virtuous matron had been jn 
love with Lord Montford, and, in the absence of her husband, Miss 
St. Clair was born. She fancies, of course, that Lindsay and Miss 
St. Clair are brother and sister, but this mistake is rectified by the 
appearance of Lord Setoun, who, after wandering about the Alps 
some years, like a madman, spouting bad poetry in prose, and 
lamenting the loss of his son and estate, succeeds in regaining both, 
The marriage of Miss St. Clair and Lindsay now takes place: Lord 
Montford marries a Lady Hunlocke ; Breadalbane, a sister of Miss 
St. Clair; and a dozen other people, whose names we have not had 
time to mention, marry a dozen other people. 
We shall quote one or two pictures at random. 


‘As Mrs. Cleveland and Lord Lumbercourt had not been able to make 
any of these mountainous excursions, and had spent the preceding day in 
driving a char & banc to the upper end of the valley—and in visiting such 
of the glaciers and views as were accessible to them—the rest of the 
party accompanied them, this morning, to the Arveiron, perhaps one of 
the most sublime spectacles of nature. Ascending gradually through a 
wood of pine and larch trees, which, like a verdant screen, conceals the 
scene you are approaching, it suddenly bursts upon you, and you behold 
the stupendous towers aud pinnacles, and icy pyramids of the great 
Glacier des Bois, which forms the lower part of the Mer de Glace, flanked 
by tremendous peaked and naked rocks, and reaching far up into the wild 
and impenetrable recesses of the Alps. From its utmost summit, whieh 
is many thousand feet above the vale of Chamouni, shoots up into heaven 
the tremendous Aiguille de Dru, one solid spiral pyramid of naked granite 
—four thousand feet in height. Inaccessible wholly, even to the storm- 
driven eagle, its smooth and naked sides, untouched from creation, never 
have afforded footing to any living thing. No summit in the whole 
range of the mighty Alps is so striking and so isolated as this wonderful 
mouument of nature. Extending far to the right and left behind it, rises 
the Aiguille Vert, not much inferior to the giant summit of Mont Blane 
itself in height. 

‘Immediately before your eyes, a sight still more sublime chains the 
soul in wonder and admiration. At the base of this immense glacier 
yawns a tremendous cavern of ice, hollowed out by the furious source of 
the Arveiron, and supported by columns and buttresses of ice, through 
which its struggling waters work out their impetuous way, bursting down 
into the valley at once a mighty foaming torrent. ‘The vast vault of 
dome of ice which the raging waters form above them, before- their fury 
has worn away the props and pillars that support it—and which their 
own force has made—often reaches to one hundred and fifty feet m 
height, and its concussion, at last, when it falls, is heard and felt through 
the valley like the crash of overthrown mountains. Instances have been 
known of men—led by curiosity too near this awful spectacle—being 
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swallowed up in a moment by the masses of ice which are furiously swept 

onward. Continually, as they stood viewing it, huge rocks of ice were 

_ disengaged from its lofty cavity, and fell with awful reverberation.’— 
Vol i. pp. 248—250. 


There is considerable spirit in the following description of an 
excursion to the Lake of Thun :— 


‘After diuner we embarked in a pleasure boat, to row twelve miles to 
the head of the beautiful lake of Thun, in ancient times called the lake 
of the Vandals. If, as is said, it derived its appellation from the Vandals 
having settled on its borders, I must say they were persons of much 
taste, and little deserved that their names should become a proverbial 
epithet of reproach for the want of it. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
of the sail. Behind the rocky shores, richly wooded with pine and birch, 
tower on one side, the sublime forms of the Stockhorn, the Gros Eiger, 
the Bliimlis Alp, and the Jungfrau, covered with eternal snows, and 
rearing their mighty snmmits far above the clouds Lower down rises 
from the lake, the lofty and picturesque pyramidal mountain of the Niesen. 
At its base, your eye penetrates far up the beautiful vale, down which 
the Kander pours its wild torrent into the lake. The ruins of Gothic 
castles, to which tradition attaches many a romantic legend—the aban- 
doned walls of ‘the Golden Court’—where the proud Counts of Strit- 
lingen once held their magnificent reign—the mysterious dungeons and 
subterranean passages said still to remain half unexplored around its 
shattered tower,—and the mouldering vestiges of the castle of Spietz,— 
awake remembrances of those feudal times of wild warfare and romance, 
which throw a charm so powerful and undefinable over every scene to 
which they are attached ; more especially over scenes of secluded beauty 
and grandeur such as this. On the opposite side of the lake, our boatmen 
pointed out a mountain cave, the inmost recesses of which cannot be 
penetrated,—where, according to tradition, in the sixth century, St. 
Beat, a British hermit, and the first Christian in Helvetia, lived and died. 
A fine stream of pure, and of course holy, water, from some hidden sub- 
terranean source, flows from the cave. Near this spot, at Merlingen, 
vines and spreading Spanish chesnuts gives [give] a richer air to the 
banks of the lake—while the rural dwellings, the cultivated fields, the 
Picturesque villages, the beautiful vales or thals opening into the bosom 
of the mountains—the rocks and wild woods on the banks of the lake— 
and the towering mountains and glaciers far above, beaming with silver 
lines in the summer sun, presented so enchanting a scene, as our little 
gaily painted bark glided over the bright blue sparkling bosom of the 
lake, that it was with regret we approached the head—where the snowy 
Alps disappeared below the lower but nearer elevation, and the prospect 
lost much of its grandeur and its charm. Landing at the little hamlet of 
Neuhaus, we got into a common char, or long cart, furnished with slung 
Seats, the sole vehicle of this part of the country, in which we trotted 
away through Unterseen, and all the bustle of its fair, which was crowded 
with sheep and cattle, and stalls, and busy peasants in their gayest holiday 
costume. Crossing the wooden bridge, one of the most beautiful scenes 
maginable struck our delighted sight. = beheld the wide clear blue 
stream of the Aar, sweeping round a majestic precipice of rock ;~-and 
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its depth, its expanse, its beautiful cerulean hue, the rushing rapidity of 
its course, broken into foaming falls by crossing wears, its sides, edg, 

with mills and picturesque wooden cottages—the beautiful valley of 
Interlachen, through which it wanders, covered with the bright emerald 
verdure of spring, shaded with gigantic trees, now tinged with the first 
tints of autumn, and bounded with high rocks, covered to their ye 

summits with woods of noble pine trees,—the snowy heights of the sub- 
lime Wetterhorn and Jungfrau, caught through the deep narrow yales 
opening to the right, amidst the Alps—altogether presented a scene of 
such varied beauty, as we rode up this enchanting valley, that the most 
vivid imagination can picture nothing approaching to the reality. It isa 


spot which must remain for ever engraven on the remembrance.’—Vol, j, 
pp. 315—319. 


The fair writer is too merciful to visit us with any new infliction 
of catalogues of pictures, statues, &c. when her heroine arrives 
in Italy: but the expression of her first feelings on beholding that 
beautiful country, and her impressions on touching its glorious soil, 
are too eloquent and real to be withheld from our readers. 


‘The scenery, the whole way on the Italian descent, is incomparably 
finer than on the Swiss side of the mountain. I could not have conceived 
the possibility of such a union of the sublime and beautiful as it displays, 
Much did we regret the rapidity with which we descended through it. 
But who can describe the effect of our arrival at Duomo D’Ossola—of 
the luxuriant richness and beauty of the country, teeming with wine, and 
oil, and corn, and fruits, and flowers ;—resounding with the joy of the 
vintage ; overflowing with population ; covered with villas, and villages, 
and poderes, and especially with churches ; every living thing beaming 
beneath the bright blue sky, sporting in the soft summer air, and melting 
beneath the fervid sun-beams? Who can describe the effect of the changed 
appearance of every object—of the whole face of nature and the human 
face divine? Who can describe the effect of the first view of Italy? It 
is like a new existence—another world! Yes! Italy—Italy is before 
us! We are standing on its rich and glorious plains! Three hours 
have sufficed to transport us from the regions of eternal ice and snow, 
and the wild deserts of a polar region, to the climes of the sun, the 
garden of the world, the land of beauty, and luxuriance, and seduction; 
—of classic remembrance, of taste, of imagination, and of song ;s—of all 
that can captivate the senses, or charm the soul ! 

‘There is a luxuriance of life in Italy, which breathes and floats around 
you, and inspires a feeling wholly unimaginable, if you have not expe 
rienced it. You seem placed in the very garden of nature, amidst mex: 
haustible redundance and unsatiating pleasures. Earth and air, aad 
heaven itself, seem dressed in smiles. Every thing breathes of joy, and 


laughs in beauty. You cannot speak the transport that swells in you | 


own bosom, and dances through your veins. It is worth while to come 
to Italy to feel the delicious sensations with which the mere consciousness 
of existence and the sight of nature, fill the heart. 
‘We journeyed along by the beautiful shores of the Lago Maggiore, 
admiring the variety of new prafimctions that met our astonished sight; 
-—the fields of ripened maize, the vines twining their luxuriant branches, 
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loaded with rich clusters, round the supporting poplar,—the spreading 
fig-tree, covered with its bursting fruit,—the lofty chesnuts, dropping 
their large kernels,—nay, even the rich pomegranate, flourishing in the 
open air. From the woody hills and jutting promontories which rose 
from the calm waters of the lake, we turned our eyes back to the long 
line of mighty Alps, rising from the rich platform of the plains of Lom- 
bardy, and towering into the blue heavens with unspeakable majesty ;— 
and such was the splendour and the novelty of the scene—that we really 


could not find words to speak to each other our delight and admiration.’ 
—Vol. iii. pp. 22,23: 27, 28. 


We must now say a word of the characters. Miss St. Clair is 
well imagined, though we think the writer has needlessly violated 
the respectability of her character, and injured our opinion of her 
love of truth, by allowing her to conceal from her intended hus- 
band the fact of her adulterous birth, especially as concealment 
was no longer necessary after the denouement. Ficeats Lindsay is 
the insipid hero of every novel. Lady Hunlocke is lively and 
clever; and almost all the rest are mere novel characters, in which 
there is no novelty. The Cockney family among the Alps is a 
complete failure. 

The Rev. Saunders M‘Muckleman is a violent and vulgar cari- 
cature—as are the blue stocking young ladies who are introduced. 
It is impossible—much as we dislike blue stockings—that any one 
of the set could talk in the way Miss Bellairs is made to do in 
vol. ili. pp. 169—171. We dare not quote the passage. 

There are many violations of grammar—and some of decency— 
in the three volumes before us. A young my! of Miss St. Clair’s 
opportunities should not have written in this fashion:—IJ¢t was no 
use—The very identical—Rousseau made such a phrase—hum’d 
and ha’d—this is fact—Xc. We presume that these phrases are 
Scotticisms, and the authoress may perhaps excuse: herself on the 
ground of her heroine’s Scotch extraction: but of the following 
expressions, peculiar we believe to English ladies’ maids, she is:also 
guilty ; high dudgeon—out of hand—fixing up—she never bet, &c. 
&c. The authoress affects the perpetual use of French and Italian 
i gnc but we are sorry to say that there is scarcely onesentence 
rightly given, and very few words rightly spelled in either language 
throughout the novel: We must, however, do the lady the justice 
to say, while we condemn her French and Italian, that her Latin 
is very respectable ; which perhaps she may consent to receive as 
an apology, 

Her jokes on theblunders made by the English in Speaking 
French and Italian, are scarcely worthy of Matthews. e have 


for example an elaborate jest about mistaking eau poissoneux for 

poisonous water; and we have the old story about Gibbon and 

Madame Necker related of other people, with the assurance that it 

is “fact! In vol. iii. pp. 162, 163, there is a long string of pretended 
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blunders in Italian, which it is quite impossible any Englishmay 
could ever have made. 

We are sorry to have any objection to make to ‘ Continenta} 
Adventures’ on the ground of freedom of language, or impropriety 
of allusion. We have before referred to one gross example of 
this, and we must say that Miss St. Clair’s disquisition on the 
‘honour’ .of Italian women, might as well have been omitted— 
that her researches into the duties of the serventi of the late 
Queen Caroline (who were not cavalieri) are rather too curious 
for a modest young lady of eighteen—and that her ‘constant 
attendance on the accouchement of her friend Mrs. Cleveland,’ 
might have been resigned to her sister, Mrs. Balcarris. Miss St, 
Clair, however, seems to have been fond of studying delicate 
matters, of which her story of Guglielmina (vol. iii. p. 47), and 
her display of reading in the scene of the Garden Masquerade, 
are vialen afflicting examples. 

We are grieved to learn from the Preface that the present work 
has passed through the press under circumstances of a melancholy 
nature. If the authoress had been able to read the proofs, we 
are convinced that many passages of which we have been conm- 
pelled to complain, would have been rescinded. 





Art. VII. Adventures of a French Serjeant, during his Campaigns in 
Italy, Spain, Germany, Russia, &c. from 1805 to 1823. Written by 
himself. 8yo. pp. 345. 9s.6d. London. Colburn. 1826. 


STERNE, we think it was, who said that every thing which can 
possibly interest a reader, falls in the way of a sentimental tra- 
veller. If Mr. Robert Guillemard be worthy of credit, a military 
traveller, and above all others, a French serjeant, is at least equally 
fortunate, for to him it happens to be present at almost every great 
battle that has been fought by Napoleon, and to undergo every 
vicissitude of felicity and wretchedness to which a soldier’s life is 
liable. We own that upon the first glance at the title, we expected 
to find some portion of romance in the adventures of such a veteran 
as this, who spent, according to his own account, eighteen years 
in the French army, without rising beyond the rank of a non- 
commissioned officer. His adverse destiny was at least productive 
of this benefit to him, that the obscurity of his station afforded 
him the greatest facilities for setting down many incidents, which, 
though, perhaps, true in themselves, never belonged to his personal 
history ; and also for adorning them with descriptions and nar- 
ratives, which are the mere creations of his fancy. Guillemard 
may have been a serjeant, or a captain, for aught that we know; 
we have no doubt that he served in the army under Napoleon; 
but we are disposed to be incredulous as to the fact that he was 
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himself a partaker or a witness of all the adventures which he 
relates. ' 
There is a paragraph in page 277 which, in a great degree 


justifies the suspicions suggested by the title of this work. ‘I 


have not mentioned,’ says our serjeant, ‘the regiment which I 
entered in 1805, though it has often been honourably mentioned 
in our military annals. Neither shall I give the name of the regi- 
ment which | entered after the disbanding of the departmental 
legions ; the memoirs I am giving are personal, and [ have no 
right to extend to others the responsibility of the facts I relate.’ 
The conclusion betrays too much. The merely personal character 
of his memoirs absolutely restricted the responsibility as to the facts 
which they contain to the individual who relates them, and even 
if he had the right, he had no practicable means by which he could 
extend that responsibility to others. Nor could he have made the 
whole or any member of the regiments to which he belonged, 
answerable for his assertions, by simply mentioning their names. 
The truth seems to be, that the serjeant did not choose to have his 
own responsibility tried by a test too convenient to those who 
might be disposed to question his veracity. Had he given the 
names of his regiments, it would have been no difficult matter, 
in France at least, to trace his real career, and as he has concealed 
those names, we must infer that his ‘ adventures’ required.a certain 
degree of cautious reserve upon this point, which tells by no means 
in favour of their authenticity. 

Luckily upon one portion of his narrative, and that too upon 
the romantic interest of which he plumes himself not the least, we 
have before us the means of ascertaining the degree of credit to 
which he is entitled. He informs us that in the year 1815, he was 
one of those Frenchmen who accompanied Murat in his flight 
from the neighbourhood of Toulon to Corsica, and that he sub- 
sequently proceeded with the ex-king to the Calabrian coast, 
though he did not_land with him. The whole story of Murat’s 
death, and of the circumstances which preceded it, is really worked 
up with a good deal of dramatic effect, and in some respects we 
believe it to be sufficiently accurate, at least so far as it agrees 
with the “Memoir of the events connected with the death of 
Joachim,” which has been lately published by General Frances- 
chetti, and of which we intend to give our readers some account 
in our next appendix. The general is acknowledged on all hands 
to have been in Murat’s confidence, and as he scarcely left the 
ex-king’s presence from the time of his arrival in Corsica, until 
avery short time before his death, it may be presumed that’ he 
had the best possible opportunities of collecting the information 
which he has laid before the world. 

_Guillemard commences this episode with the tact of an expe- 
rienced novelist. Having returned to Toulon after the battle of 
aterloo, where, by some extraordinary interposition of con- 
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science, he was not present, though he had transferred his allegiance 
to Napoleon during the hundred days, he was walking one eyenir, 


in the Champ de Bataille (a square at Toulon), and chanced i 


meet an officer who addressed him in the following mysterious 
manner :— 


‘ «« Guillemard, you are known to be a man that can be depended on 
will you assist in an undertaking that requires courage and generosity a 
Follow me.”—“ Captain,” said I, “1 am ready to follow you any where; 
I have seen you at Wagram and other places; but in the situation in 
which things are placed, I will not do it till you give me a formal order, 
well assured that whatever the consequence be, you will never deny the 


transaction.” ‘‘ Very well,” said he, “I order you—follow me.” ’— 
p-. 236. 


The narrative thus proceeds :— 


‘We then walked towards the gate of Italy, and left Toulon. We 
climbed over the hill of La Malque, and reached a spot where we found a 
boat moored on the shore; M. Don...... entered it, examined it for a 
moment, came out, walked up and down the shore, and looked every now 
and then in the direction by which we had come down. In about half 
an hour, when it had become quite dark, we heard the steps of some 
persons coming towards us. My officer listened for,a moment, got upon a 
rock, and said, ‘‘Is it you, Ang—?”’ “Yes,” replied an officer I had 
not yet seen, and who arrived quite out of breath. ‘He is coming this 
moment,” he continued, “is that your non-commissioned officer?” 
“Yes,” said M. Don......‘‘and you may depend upon him. Let us 
get every thing ready.””’ He made mea signal to come into the boat, 
and came in after me, while M. Ang— walked up and down on the shore, 
and seemed to examine every thing round him. We hoisted the sail, 
prepared the oars, and put into a box some provisions they had no doubt 
brought here beforehand. 

‘After waiting some time, during which we remained in the deepest 
silence, M. Ang— said, “ Are you ready t—here he comes.” We got 
upon one of the seats of the boat, and looked in the direction pointed 
out by M. Ang—, and heard the steps of several men. M.Ang— moved 
quickly out of the way. and knelt down as if to conceal himself; we did 
the same, and soon saw a body of men going along the shore, and 
marching towards the big tower. ‘They were doubtless fishermen, who 
passed by us without noticing us. M. Ang— returned, and we walked 
up and down the shore, and waited in silence till daybreak. 

‘ By the frequent and rapid movements of both officers, it was very 
evident that they were burning with impatience. For myself, I had for 
some time witnessed so many strange and unaccountable events, and had 
felt so many powerful emotions, that nothing could henceforth astonish 
me, and I remained almost indifferent about every event that took place 
round me. I imagined that the service required was to save some naval 
officer of rank, who was proscribed by the government of the moment, 
from the captivity that awaited him, and to put him on board a merchant 
vessel]. 

‘When we heard the cannon that announced the opening of the gates 
of Toulon, one of the officers said to the other, ‘“ Something extraordinary 
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must have taken place: Let us hawl down the yard; go into the country, 
and see what can be the cause of this delay, and I shall return to Toulon 
with the serjeant ; you know where to find me, and if there are no new 
orders, we meet this evening at the usual hour.” ’—pp. 236, 237. 


The following evening M. Don...... and the serjeant were 
at the beach again : 


‘After drinking a bottle of beer together, we walked towards the spot 
where we had left the boat, which we found in the same state as before. 
We waited several hours. ‘The night was very dark, and we walked 
quietly up and down the shore, listening to every noise we heard; at 
length, about half past eleven, we heard some footsteps, and saw four 
persons coming forward with great precaution. M. Don .... made a 
signal, which they answered, and immediately came forward. “Is every 
thing ready ?” said M. Ang.... whom I then recognised. ‘“ Yes,” we 
replied. ‘‘ Come, prince, let us embark,” said he to a person who was 
wrapped up in a large cloak. ‘‘ But who are these men?” said he, in a 
tone of alarm, and pointing to us. “ Friends.’”—* But—Do you know 
the coast well?’ “It’s of no consequence. We run the same danger 
as you do.” “ Very well, let us go.” He then turned towards a little 
thin man who held his arm, and said to him: “ Adieu, generous Mar.... 
whether fortune be favourable to me or otherwise, I shall never forget 
your conduct,” and he embraced him. “ Prince,’ replied the latter with 
emotion, “I have only done my duty; I wish it were in my power to do 
as much for every member of your family, for all in misfortune.” As he 
said these words on retiring, the person to whom they were addressed 
put one foot on the gunwale of the boat. He was a man of high stature 
and majestic aspect. He seemed to hesitate for a moment, but M. 
Ang....took hold of his arm, and said: “ Come on, every thing is 
settled: let us depart ;” and he entered the boat along with him. We 
pushed off from the shore without a moment’s delay, and sailed with great 
caution, to avoid being hailed by the boats cruizing of the harbour, and 
at dawn of day found ourselves beyond Cape Cepet. Our passenger was 
seated in the stern, took no share in the management of the boat, and 
had not yet uttered a single word. So much mystery made me very 
desirous of learning who he was, and I saw the approach of daylight with 
pleasure ; but his cloak was crossed over his shoulder, and completely 
concealed his face, leaving nothing to be seen but the tassels and a part 
of his velvet cap. | 

‘We moved about till sun-rise. He then rose up all at once, and cast 
his cloak back to look at the horizon arounds us. The oar I had fell 
from my hands, I rose almost involuntarily, and put my hand to my fore- 
head, to give him the usual military salute. It was the King of Naples. 
Without noticing my astonishment, he said with an air of satisfaction : 
“We are now out of reach. But you surely do not mean to go with this 
boat to Corsica?’ ‘No, sire,” replied one of the officers; “we are 
going to beat about, without going far from the entrance of the roads. 
In a few hours, the schooner that conveys the mail from Toulon to Cor- 
sica will come out ; our intention is to put your majesty on board; and 
the captain will be forced to sail to any port you point out to him: this 
has seemed to us the safest plan; but whatever plan you may adopt, we 
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are ready to obey your orders; and to sacrifice our lives, if necessary, 
in your defence ; but the captain shall obey you.” “I shall not ask him 
to do anything,’ replied the king, ‘‘ but to continue his voyage; I shall 


find plenty of opportunities in Corsica to go to Trieste or elsewhere, — 
pp. 240—242. 


After beating about for three days they at length perceived the 
post-office packet sailing towards them, and on its nearing them 
they were permitted by the captain to go on board, and were 
landed safely at Bastia on the twenty-sixth of August. “Here, 
says our author, ‘we remained one day! We then marched to 
Vescovato, a village about fifteen leagues south of Bastia. Here 
we found Colonel Franceschetti, who had long and frequent confer- 
ences with the king.’ This is the Franceschetti already mentioned, 
whose testimony we must now compare with that of the serjeant. 

In a note appended to his “‘ Memoir” (page 7) he affirms that “the 
serjeant was never, for a moment, in presence of the king, at least 
after his departure from Toulon.” “The king,” he adds, “landed at 
Bastia at day-break on the twenty-fifth, accompanied only by the 
officers Donnadieu, Langlade, and Blancard, and immediately set 
out for Vescovato, where he arrived at noon.” The contradictions 
here are material. According to the serjeant, Murat landed on the 
26th, remained a day at Bastia, and, of course, arrived at Vesco- 
vata on the 27th. The general asserts that the king landed on the 
25th, and set out, without any delay, for Vescovato, not without 
good reason, as he observes that ‘‘ by remaining a single hour at 
Bastia the king would have been seriously compromised, for that on 
the 26th (while at Vescovato) thirty gen-d’armes came to arrest 
him.” Had Murat rested a day at Bastia, he would certainly have 
been apprehended there at once. At Vescovato Franceschetti per- 
suaded the gen-d’armes to forego their mission, upon giving a pled 
that his guest had no intentions hostile to the tranquillity of the 
island—intentions which it was at first strongly suspected that he 
entertained. In the next place, the number of the officers who 
accompanied Murat corresponds with that stated by Guillemard, 
with the exception of himself, and with this difference that oat 
the name of one of them (Donnadieu) corresponds with the initi 
which he has given. Upon the former of these two latter points, 
the evidence of the general is decisive. “It was my duty,” he 
observes, ‘‘ to provide for the faithful companions of the king every 
thing which they wanted: I found only the three individuals above- 
mentioned who stood in need of my services. The serjeant, if he 
had been there, would have been received with the same cordiality 
as the others. Did he prefer to remain incognito? The king 
would not have permitted it. I myself was interested in knowing 
all those who surrounded us, as I called them over every day. 
sides, the post-office packet received only four persons on board, 
including the king, and not five,” as the serjeant asserts. 

If these contradictions be not suflicient to prove that the serjeant 
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invented the whole story of the passage to Bastia, at least so far as 
his personal share in it is concerned, there remains oné other piece 
of evidence against him which it is impossible for him to get over. 
He states that he was embarked in the same vessel with the king on 
his approach to the Calabrian coast, and that just as he was pre- 
paring to disembark he called our quthor into the cabin, and thus 
~ addressed him :— 


««J wish I could take you with me; but your intelligence, and the confi- 
dence you have inspired me with, incite me to send you on a mission 
which I consider of the very highest importance. As soon as I inform 
Captain Barbara that I am going to march to Naples, you will set out as 
specdily as possible, and convey to the queen the despatches I now put 
into your hands. Captain Barbara has funds for the purpose at your dis- 
posal. If I fall, 1 require your word of honour that you will destroy them.” 
He then put a sealed pacquet into my hands, and I promised, though with 
regret, to execute an order which prevented me from following him in his 
hazardous enterprise. 

‘I was retiring, when he called me back, and gave me another parcel. 
“These are papers,” said he, ‘‘ which in case of misfortune you will trans- 
mit to my family.” "—p. 262. 


Franceschetti affirms that “‘ the vessel had no cabin at all; from 
its size there was no room for a‘chamber.” With respect to the 
papers of which the serjeant speaks, Franceschetti says, that they 
remained in the hands of the king’s aides-de-camp on board a vessel 
that was hired for him at Toulon, but which, together with those 
trust-worthy persons, abandoned him in his hour of danger. How 
those documents came into the serjeant’s hands the general leaves 
it to the public to conjecture. 

We have thought it right thus far to compare the narrative of 
our author with that supplied by Franceschetti, in order to afford 
our readers the means of judging as to the extent to which they 
may rely upon the authenticity of these ‘ Adventures.’ Our own 
opinion is, that the author has collected from various sources, from 
works already published, as well as from the reports of some of his 
veteran companions in arms, and not from his own experience, a 
great portion of the details which he has given in this work. We 
have seen him, in one instance, attempting to introduce himself as 
an actor in an interesting scene, at which it is evident he never was 
present. How much oftener this occurs in the course of his story, 
we have no means, at this moment, of determining. Having, how- 
ever, detected him in one glaring fabrication, we must look at the 
other parts of his production with great distrust. For instance, we 
doubt whether he was, as he states, present at the battle of Trafal- 
gar; still more do we doubt that he was the person who shot our 
lamented Nelson, though he has the hardihood to make claim to 
that distinction—a claim which, if it had been founded in truth, 
must at once have secured his promotion. Yet his description of 
that formidable scene is worth extracting. 
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‘When I reached the top, my first movement was to take a view of the 
prospect presented by the hostile fleets. For more than a league, extended 
a thick cloud of smoke, above which were discernible a forest of masts and 
rigging, and the flags, the pendants, and the fire of the three nations 
Thousands of flashes, more or less near, continually penetrated this ¢ 
and a rolling noise pretty similar to the sound of continued thunder, but 
much stronger, arose from its bosom. ‘The sea was calm; the wind light, 
and not very favourable for the execution of manceuvres. 

‘When the English top-men, who were only a few yards distant from 
us, Saw us appear, they directed a sharp fire upon us, which we returned, 
A soldier of my company and a sailor were killed quite close to me; two 
others who were wounded, were able to go below by the shrouds. Our 
opponents were, it seems, still worse handled than we, for I soon saw the 
English tops deserted, and none sent to supply the place of those who 
must have been killed or wounded by our balls. I then looked to the 
English vessel and our own. ‘The smoke enveloped them, was dissipated 
for a moment, and returned thicker at each broadside. The two decks 
were covered with dead bodies, which they had not time to throw over- 
board. I perceived Captain Lucas motionless at his post, and several 
wounded officers still giving orders. On the poop of the English vessel, 
was an officer covered with orders, and with only one arm. From what I 
had heard of Nelson, I had no doubt that it was he. He was surrounded 
by several officers, to whom he seemed to be giving orders. At the mo- 
ment I first perceived him, several of his sailors were wounded beside 
him, by the fire of the Redoubtable. As I had received no orders to go 
down, and saw myself forgotten in the tops, I thought it my duty to fire 
on the poop of the English vessel, which I saw quite exposed and close to 
me. I could even have taken aim at the men I saw, but I fired at hazard 
among the groups I saw of sailors and officers. All at once I saw great 
confusion on board the Victory, the men crowded round the officer whom 
I had taken for Nelson. He had just fallen, and was taken below covered 
with a cloak. The agitation shown at this moment left me no doubt that 
I had judged rightly, and that it really was the English admiral. ‘An 
instant afterwards the Victory ceased from firing ; the deck was aban- 
doned by all those who occupied it ; and I presumed that the consterna 
tion produced by the admiral’s fall was the cause of this sudden change. 
I hurried below to inform the captain of what I had seen of the enemy's 
situation. He believed me the more readily, as the slackening of the fire 
indicated that an event of the highest importance occupied the attention 
of the English ship’s crew, and prevented them from continuing the action. 
He gave immediate orders for boarding, and everything was prepared for 
it ina moment. It is even said that young Fontaine, a midshipman be- 
longing to the Redoubtable, passed by the ports into the lower deck of 
the English vessel, found it abandoned, and returned to notify that the 
ship had surrendered. As Fontaine was killed a few moments afterwards, 
these particulars were obtained from a sailor, who said he had witnessed 
the transaction. 

‘However, as a part of our crew, commanded by two officers, were 
ready to spring upon the enemy’s deck, the fire recommenced with a fury 
it never had had from the beginning of the action. Meanwhile, an Eng- 
lish eighty gun ship placed herself alongside of the Redoutable to put # 
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petween two fires; anda French ship of the same force placed itself 
abreast of the Victory, to put it in the same situation. ‘There was then 
seen a sight hitherto unexampled in naval warfare, and not since repeated 
—four vessels, all in the same direction, touching each other, dashing 
one against another, intermingling their yards, and fighting with a fury 
which no language can adequately express. The rigging was abandoned, 
and every sailor and soldier put to the guns; the officers themselves had 
nothing to provide for, nothing to order, in this horrible conflict, and came 
likewise to the guns. Amidst nearly four hundred pieces of large cannon 
all firing at one time in a confined space—amidst the noise of the balls, 
which made furious breaches in the sides of the Redoutable—amongst the 
splinters which flew in every direction with the speed of projectiles, and 
the dashing of the vessels, which were driven by the waves against each 
other, not a soul thought of anything but destroying the enemy, and the 
cries of the wounded and the dying were no longer heard. The men fell, 
and if they were any impediment to the action of the gun they had just 
been working, one of their companions pushed them aside with his foot to 
the middle of the deck, and without uttering a word, placed himself with 
concentrated fury at the same post, where he soon experienced a similar 
fate. 

‘In less than half an hour our vessel, without having hauled down her 
colours, had in fact surrendered. Her fire had gradually slackened, and 
then ceased altogether. ‘The mutilated bodies of our companions encum- 
bered the two decks, which were covered with shot, broken cannon, 
matches still smoaking, and shattered timbers. One of our thirty-six 
pounders had burst towards the close of the contest. The thirteen men 
placed at it had been killed by the splinters, and were heaped together 
round its broken carriage. ‘The ladders that led between the different 
decks were shattered and destroyed ; the mizen-mast and main-mast had 
fallen, and encumbered the deck with blocks and pieces of rigging. Of 
the boats placed forward, or hung on the sides of our vessel, there re- 
mained nothing but some shattered planks. Not more than a hundred and 
fifty men survived out of a crew of about eight hundred, and almost all 
these were more or less severely wounded. Captain Lucas was one of the 
number. 

‘It was five o’clock when the action ceased. I went over the ship, where 
everything presented a prospect of desolation. Calm despair was painted 
on the countenances of those who had escaped from this terrible scene, 
where I had just made my military debut.’-—pp. 20—24. 


It is no difficult matter for our author, as we have seen, to de- 
scribe transactions which he never witnessed. Much of what he 
here states may be found in our naval histories, and in those of 
France. But if, as he says, the admiral’s vessel and the Redoubt- 
able were ‘enveloped in smoke, which was dissipated only for a 
moment, and returned thicker at each broad-side,’ we should be 
glad to know by what peculiarity of vision he was able to distin- 
oe Nelson on the poop of his ship, surrounded, as he was, by 

is officers, and canopied, as they were, by an atmosphere con- 
stantly increasing in its density. ‘ At any rate,’ our serjeant, boldly 
. Concludes, ‘from the moment in which he (Nelson) received his 
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wound, and the position of the wound itself, I could not doubt, foy 
a moment, that I was the author ; and I have, ever since, begy 
fully convinced of it.’ Admirable reasons truly! The serjéan 
may next entertain ‘no doubt’ that he sailed with Murat to Corsi¢g 
and Pizzo; he has then only to ‘convince’ himself of it, and aj 
mankind are bound to believe him. 

The next extraordinary scene which he relates is the assassina- 
tion of the French admiral Villeneuve, who, according to other and 
much more credible accounts, fell by his own hand. It may be 
recollected, that upon his defeat at Trafalgar Villeneuve was made 
prisoner, and after residing on his parole for some time in England, 
was permitted, on certain conditions, to return to France, in order 
to demand a trial. It was the fortune of our most fortunate author 
to have been raised, from his station as a rude conscript, to be the 
private secretary of the French admiral, and he of course obtained 
permission to accompany that officer to his native country. They 
landed at Morlaix, and proceeded to Rennes, whence Villeneuve 
addressed a pretty long letter to Rear-Admiral Lucas. This letter 
our author gives from memory. He had ‘ not forgotten a single 
expression of it,’ though he acknowledges that ‘ his attention was 
called back to its language by several events of a later date!’ -The 
letter may be authentic; we suspect, however, that our author 
came by the possession of it in some other way than that which he 
mentions. But we hasten to his account of the assassination. 


‘ The admiral intended to remain only two days in Rennes, and to set 
out on the third day for Paris, where I was to accompany him. These 
two days were passed without any ineident oceurring worthy of notice. 
The admiral went out little, reflected a great deal, and I scarcely ever 
left him. The few arrangements required for our journey were made, 
the trunks were put on a post-ehaise the admiral had bought, and at day- 
break the next morning we were to set out. 

‘ On the afternoon of the same day there arrived at the hotel four m- 
dividuals with mustachoes, in very decent plain clothes, which they did 
not seem aecustomed to wear; in other respects their accent and man- 
ners, and above all their copper complexion, did not allow me to think 
for a moment that they were Frenchmen. One of them asked me a host 
of questions, of an indifferent nature at first, and then connected with 
the admiral. He seemed greatly surprised when I said that we were to 
set out next morning, and inquired very minutely about the admiral’s 
habits, and the arrangements of his apartment. This circumstance 
struck me afterwards; at the moment I saw nothing in his inquiries but 
the natural curiosity which makes a man desirous of learning the smallest 
particulars connected with an individual whose actions have been distin- 
guished ; and I answered all his questions, which, as I said before, I 
thought wholly without consequence. 

‘ When this individual had no more questions to ask me, he left me 
immediately, returned to the hotel about half an hour afterwards, and 
brought with him an individual whose appearance struck me forcibly. 
The latter was a Frenchman; at least a strongly marked pronunciatio® 
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indicated that he belonged to our southern provinces, and J even thought 
| could distinguish the accent of Ronergue. He seemed to be about 
forty-five; short, rough, with a grey powdered head, a short and pointed 
ueue, mean features, a sharp and piercing look, a complexion indicative 
of the habit of drinking to excess, and spindle legs—such was the man 
whom I saw afterwards, but whose repulsive and vulgar look I should, 
independent of other circumstances, never have forgotten. He surveyed 
me at first from top to toe, then asked me, in a commanding tone, the 
same questions put to me by the first individual, and added a number of 
his own. He asked me if I was very sure that the admiral would set out 
next day? Isaid I was. He then left me, walked for a moment with 
the man who had brought him, and spoke to him in a low tone with 
much gesticulation. ‘They were joined by the other three, who all showed 
him the utmost deference and respect. ‘They left the hotel together, 
returned in an hour after, went up to their rooms, had long conferences, 
and finally separated. 

‘As the admiral was to rise at day-break, he went to bed at ten 
o'clock. Prieur slept at the post-house where the carriage was, and he 
was to come for us in the morning, so as to prevent delay. I assisted 
the admiral in undressing; he retained me a few minutes, and finally 
dismissed me, by telling me to keep a light in my room, to draw the door 
on me only, and call him in the morning as soon as Prieur came. [I re- 
tired to a chamber in the story above, where I was lodged, and ten minutes 
afterwards was in a profound sleep. 

‘I was suddenly awakened by a loud noise, which I thought came from 
the admiral’s apartment. It increased, the noise of voices was heard, 
and then came cries of pain, that left no doubt of the occurrence of some 
catastrophe. I sprung from my bed, and only taking time to snatch the 
light, and a sabre the admiral had bought me at Morlaix, I rushed in a 
moment along the staircase that led to his room, and heard very distinctly 
the precipitate steps of several persons running off. I doubled my speed, 
and immediately under me perceived the individual who had spoken to 
me the evening before skulking off towards the ground floor. I have 
since reflected that there was no change in his dress, and that he had 
not been in bed. Something urged me to pursue him, but my first im- 
pulse led me to the admiral’s room, the door of which I found open. I 


advanced a few steps, and saw the unfortunate man whom the balls of . 


Trafalgar had respected stretched pale and bloody on his bed, with the 
coverlets scattered on the floor. He was pale and livid, breathed hard, 
and struggled with the agonies of death. He recognised me, attempted 
in vain to rise, tried to speak some broken phrases, but the only words 
I could make out were those of commissary or secretary ; and he breathed 
his last before I could even think of procuring him the smallest assist- 
ance. Five deep wounds pierced his breast ; yet no weapon, no arms of 
any kind were near him, I called, and rung the bell with all my force. 
In a moment the master of the hotel and the travellers who occupied it 
filled the apartment ; the confusion was very great, and the first, the only 
idea entertained was that the admiral had been assassinated. Yet the 
same day I saw, with as much surprise as sorrow, the admiral interred 
without pomp or ceremony; and, what was strangely inconsistent with 
the language of the night before, I heard every one say that he had him- 
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self shortened his days, and terminated his life by five stabs of a poignard, 
Every time that I wished to express what I thought on the subject they 
refused to listen to me, or talked of something else. 1 could not obtain 
any intelligence when I inquired about the little man and his four attend. 
ants. The people of the house refused to give me any information cop. 


cerning them, and would never pay the smallest attention to my: Suspi- 
cions. —pp. 32—36. 


The secretary of course did not let the matter rest quietly here, 
Remembering the particular inquiries that had been made of him 
by a stranger, who appeared to be associated with other unknown 
persons residing at the same hotel with the admiral; and to these 
adding the observations which struck him on going towards the 
admiral’s bed-room in the morning, we suppose he lost not a 
moment in informing the civil authorities of Rennes of what had 
taken place. No such thing. He adds, with great naiveté— | 
have myself been much astonished since that I did not push my 
inquiries further, and that I did not attempt to give notice to the 
public magistrate.’ Here we require the assistance of Frances- 
chetti again, as we much doubt whether the said Robert was at 
Rennes at all at the time he mentions. 

In this doubt we are rather confirmed by the sequel. Weare 
told that the day after the admiral’s death—for whose assassination, 
by the way, no sort of motive is assigned—Guillemard was ordered 
to join the depot of his (anonymous) regiment, which, very con- 
veniently for his love of the marvellous, ‘ happened to be at Paris,’ 
He no sooner arrives there than he is sent for by the Emperor! 


‘Some days after my arrival, at the roll-call at ten o’clock, the ser- 
jeant-major ordered me to leave the ranks and go with him to the major's, 
I saw there a colonel, who, after ascertaining that my name was Guille- 
mard, told me to follow him. He entered a very handsome carriage at 
the gate of the barracks, but he found it necessary to give me a formal 
order, as well as to make me a sign, before I mounted also. Iwas not 
without anxiety about the consequences of an adventure that began i 
such an extraordinary manner, and the rigorous silence which the officer 
observed was not fitted to tranquillize me. The rapidity of our motion 
increased my agitation still more, for, to tell the truth, this was the first 
time in my life I had been in such a splendid carriage, and I did not even 
know the conveniences of a hackney coach except by report. But I had 
no time to make long reflections. After traversing a spacious square, We 
stopped in front of a vast palace, guarded by several military posts 
This was the Tuileries, which I did not yet know. We alighted, and the 
colonel made me enter into a guard-house, where he told me to stay: 
The vague fears I had felt at first increased every moment. I waited 
this way for more than two hours, not knowing whether I was free of 
under the charge of the post, consisting of soldiers belonging to the 
guards, who in fact paid very little attention to me. At last a young 
colonel of engineers entered hastily, and cried out “ Guillemard ;” [te 
plied “here,” and followed him. After passing through various apart 
ments ; we entered a hall, where my guide told me to wait. In about 
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half an hour (I am not very certain of the exact time, for I confess I was 
quite out of my element) he half opened the door by which he had dis- 
appeared, made me a sign, and I entered a cabinet, where he remained 
standing and uncovered, a few paces behind another individual busily 
writing. I was also standing, and much embarrassed with my looks, but 
nobody thought of these but myself. After several minutes, the person 
who was seated rose abruptly, and said to the officer, “‘ Leave us.”” He 
retired with a profound bow. ‘This word, and the gesture that accom- 
panied it, with the respect shown by the officer, instantly struck me with 
the idea that I was in the emperor’s presence. He turned towards me, 
and, notwithstanding my confusion, I recognized a countenance whose 
features and expression were then deeply engraved in every soldier’s 
thoughts. After casting a rapid. glance at me, “ What is your name,” 
said he. , At the moment I had almost forgotten my own name, and was 
so confounded that I opened my mouth without being able to articulate a 
word. He repeated his question in a tone of kindness that gave me the 
force of stammering out—* Robert Guillemard.”’ ““ Were you at Rennes 
with Admiral Villeneuve ¢””—* Yes, general.” I did not then know that 
he was styled sire. “ What do you know about his death ?”’—* A great 
deal,” replied I, with a confidence that increased every moment. He was 
struck with surprise, and ordered me to relate all the particulars of that 
event. ‘The account I gave was doubtless not very eloquent, but it was 
authentic and very circumstantial. Whilst I spoke the emperor walked 
slowly up and down the cabinet, with his arms folded. He several times 
stopped to listen to me with more attention; but he stopped abruptly 
when I spoke of the five individuals whom I thought guilty of the admi- 
ral’s death ; and when I attempted to describe the man who seemed to be 
their director, he suddenly stopped me, and inquired—* Should you be 
able to know him again ?’—* Yes, general.” ‘The emperor stamped on 
the floor, and walked over the room with an angry aspect. He rung the 
bell, and said to the officer who came, “ Call Decrés.” I was then taken 
to the hall in front of the emperor’s cabinet. In about a quarter of an 
hour I saw a rear-admiral enter, who was immediately introduced. I was 
soon after introduced myself, and saw that it was the minister of the 
marine, 

‘ The emperor, whose physiognomy had assumed a more sombre ex- 
pression, ordered me to repeat my account; the moment I bad finished 
he turned to the minister and said—* You ‘have heard what he says—let 
an inquiry be instantly made; see Fouché, and let these men be tried.” 
The minister began to urge that official documents proved that I was 
mistaken. But the emperor would not let him conclude, and said to 
him—*‘ It is enough—do as I tell you.” ‘The minister withdrew, and 
the emperor made me a sign that I might retire. When I reached the 
door he said—* From what part of the country are you?” I stopped and 
answered—** From Sixfour.” ‘* Near Toulon?’—* Yes, sire,” said I 
this time, for I had heard the minister. ‘‘ Ah—ah, I went there during 
the siege to observe the English positions. It is quite a signal. post—a 
complete eagle’s nest. What is your father ?’”—* He is the notary and 
mayor of the village,” said I, assuming a look of importance. “ How 
long have you been in the service ?’”—* Thirteen months.” ‘ That is 
hot much—but it’s no matter—you may go.” ’—pp. 36—39. 
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Upon the face of this narrative it looks artificial. The anthor’s 
reflections on his ignorance of the conveniences of a hackney-coach 
his affected nicety as to the measurement of the time he was goin ; 
to the Tuileries, and the confession that he was quite out of his 
element, together with his observation that when first questioned 
he had almost forgotten his own name, and ‘ opened his mouth 
without being able to articulate a word,’ indicate the pen of an 
author anxious rather to make out a probable scene than to relate 
one that had really taken place. Besides is it probable that he, a 
private soldier, should be taken from the gate of the barracks by a 
colonel in his own carriage to the ‘Tuileries ?—But were any mea- 
sures adopted to secure his testimony? No.—Was he raised 4 
single step, was he made even a corporal, for his information? 
No.—Was any attempt made to purchase his silence? No— 
Did Napoleon believe him? No; for he always held, and Dr, 
O’Meara relates the fact, that Villeneuve perished by his own hand, 
Guillemard adds, that ‘ three or four days after this examination, 
he met on the Boulevards the individual of Rennes.” We next 
expected to find that he posted at once to the minister of marine, 
and denounced the assassin; but, instead of this, we learn that he 
was undecided the whole day whether he should mention it to one 
of his officers. ‘ Next day,’ he adds, ‘ I went to the mayor's, but 
he was not at home; I went again, but he had company and could 
not see me.’ The issue of the whole affair was the same as that 
which had already occurred at Rennes. ‘ Perhaps my good genius 
inspired me with the idea of not pushing any farther my inquiries 
into the subject.’ On this point we fully agree with him. His 
‘ genius’ would perhaps have been still more propitious to him, if 
it had induced him not to touch upon the subject at all. | 

We do not mean to deny that there are some parts of these 
‘ adventures’ which may probably enough have happened to Guil- 
lemard. Such, for instance, are some of those which seem to have 
occurred to him in Italy and Germany, though we think that he 
borrows a decoration for them here and there from his fancy. He 
also describes the manners of Spain, and the reception which the 
French army met there, accurately enough, and we are inclined to 
believe that he really was sent a prisoner to the island of Cabrera, 
the prison depét of the Spaniards, and certainly one of the most 
wretched spots on the face of the globe. The prisoners were for 
the most part quite naked, ‘and as black as mulattos; some Bi 
pieces of clothing, but they had no shoes, or their legs, thighs, and 
parts of their bodies were bare.” Among these our author, at last 


with great difficulty, recognized a former companion of his, nam 
Ricaud. 


‘He had no shirt, and wore pantaloons of sail cloth, cut off at the knees, 
and leaving his legs bare ; a piece of a very scanty waistcoat, and shoes 
made from a collection of soles, tied round the ancle with strings—some- 
what like the sandals worn by the ancients—completed his costume. 
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‘Ricaud took me by the hand, and led me to a sort of a hut about three 
feet high, which he occupied along with three others, and invited me to 
sleep there till I had procured a place for myself. We took supper in front 
of the hut: I gave Ricaud and his companions the provisions I had 
brought, which we partook of along with a part of what they had received. 
We conversed for a long time; night came on, and we lay down ona 
small spot of dry grass that formed the floor of our dwelling, into which 
we could only enter one after another, with great difficulty, by creeping on 
our bellies. 

‘| was very tired, and soon fell into a sound sleep, but it did not last 
long. ‘Towards midnight torrents of cold water poured down on my face 
and body, and made me start up with alarm. A storm prevailed over the 
island ; the thunder rolled without intermission, and a heavy rain, mingled 
with hail, poured upon us, while a furious hurricane blew over the island. 
The roof of our hut was made of grass and reeds, and could not hold out 
long against such an attck; it was soon pierced through in every direc- 
tion, and the hut itself became a puddle, in which we lay ingulphed. 
The oaths of my companions were soon added to the war of the elements. 
To our infinite misfortune, the hut had been made to hold no more than 
four, and we were now five in number, and could not move without hurt- 
ing each other. When discontent prevails, any pretext is laid hold of; 
one of my hosts abused Ricaud, and reproached him for having invited a 
stranger, who had increased the inconvenience of their situation. The 
latter gave him a sharp reply, and tried to make him hold his tongue, 
They swore at each other for a while, and would not have stopped there 
had they been able; but the hut was not high enough for any one to rise 
up, even on his knees, and it was impossible to get out till the man 
nearest the hole had crept out. After a great deal of noise, it was settled 
that they were to fight next day. The rain ceased, and we again fell 
asleep.’—pp. 91—93. 


_ Willit be believed that the first thing these wretched companions 
in misery thought of in the morning was to make arrangements for 
aduel? Swords, sabres, guns, or pistols, they had none. One 
would have thought that their only alternative was a regular boxing 
match ; but no, t ey must have edged weapons. Ricaud, the chal- 
anger, resolved to fight with scissors! His antagonist, Lambert, 
declaréd that he was unacquainted with the point, and that if they 
were to fight on equal terms they cught to draw the razor! It 
appeared that on such occasions the French prisoners at Cabrera 
“sometimes fixed the halves of razors at the end of long sticks, and 
used them as swords; at other times they used knife blades, and 
even awls and sail-makers’ needles!’ So relentless was their spirit 
of revenge that their ingenuity was frequently taxed in order to 
discover the best mode of satiating their unhallowed anger. The 
account of this duel is too singular to be passed over. 


‘ We took two sticks about an inch thick, and three feet long, and pre- 
pared to fix the razors on them; but as we had not what was necessary 
for the purpose, we went to the bazaar to buy some articles. This was 
the market for the prisoners. It was situated at a spot honoured with 
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the name of Palais Royal, surrounded by ten or twelve huts, and contain. 
ing as many stalls, some in the open air, others with a slight covering, 
with one end fixed to the ground, and the other supported by two poles, 
Here were sold bread, some salt fish, scraps of cloth, thread, needlds, 
wooden forks, and spoons; the various produce of the industry of the 
prisoners: pepper, twine, and other articles in the smallest quantity, for 
one could buy a single thread, a scrap of cloth no bigger than one’s hand, 
and even a pinch of snuff, three of which cost a sous. I remember a 
Polish officer who owed nine pinches, and the shop-keeper refused to give 
him any more credit. ‘ 

‘We bought two bits of twine, and, after fixing on the weapons, we 
hastened to the cemetary. It was on a hill about a quarter. of an hour's 
walk from the Palais Royal. Since the arrival of the prisoners at Ga- 
brera, they had uniformly chosen this spot as a place of rest for those 
who had sank under their misery, or who had fallen by the hands of their 
companions ;_it was there that they also met to settle their differences.in 
single combat. | 

‘When we reached the ground, I again, for form’s sake, spoke about 
making the matter up. When I saw they were determined on fighting, I 
told them that as I was the first cause of the quarrel, it was for me to 
uphold it, and take Ricaud’s place. Neither he nor his adversary would 
agree to this, and I saw myself forced at last to give them up the weapons, 
which I had carried till: now. Ricaud threw off his waistcoat; andas 
Lamber had nothing but pantaloons on, he was soon ready. 'They.put 
themselves in a fighting attitude, and both displayed great coolness and 
courage. Lambert was much the stronger of the two, and my friend 
required all his skill to parry the thrusts that were aimed at him; the 
razor flourished round his head and shoulders without intermission, and 
struck him at last on the chin. He made a furious thrust in return, but 
fortunately it did not reach its object fully, though it made a’ pretty 
scratch on Lambert’s nose. We rushed between them when blood began 
to flow; we separated them and made them shake hands; as their 


wounds were not of much consequence, we all returned to breakfast toge- 
ther in front of our hut.’—pp. 95, 96. 


Guillemard’s next care was to erect for himself a hut. Upon 
looking out for tools, he found that the whole colony had but one 
hatchet, and one saw made out of an old iron hoop. These he 
hired at the rate of three sous a day, and in little more than 4 
week he built a hut, which, when completed, astonished everybody. 
‘One could stand up in it!’ He was scarcely established in his 
new habitation when he conceived the project of making his escape 
from the island, which, however, he was not able to effect for seven 
or eight months. It is amusing, if one can for a moment forget 
their deplorable misery, to observe the manner in which these half- 
starved Frenchmen endeavoured to occupy their time. 

‘We had tailors, shoemakers, public criers, artisans in hair, bones, and 
tortoise-shell, and some who cut out with their knives little figures of 
animals in wood; and about two hundred men, the wreck of a dragoo 
regiment, raised in Auvergne, were quartered in a cave, and made spoons 
of box wood. The latter had only one pantaloon and one uniform among 
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the whole corps, and these articles seemed ready to leave them very 
speedily, and were delivered successively to one of their number appointed 
to receive their provisions. All the articles I have enumerated were sold 
at low prices, to the crews of the brig and gun-boats, and. to some Span- 
iards, whom our singular mode of life, or the hope-of making a good 
speculation, attracted to our settlement. 

‘But the most abundant articles with us were professors of all kinds. 
One half of the prisoners gave lessons to the other half. Nothing was 
seen on all sides but teachers of music, mathematics, languages, drawing, 
fencing, above al], dancing and single-stick. In fine weather, all these 
professors gave their lessons at the Palais Royal, quite close to each 
other. It was quite common to see a poor devil half naked; and who had 
often not partaken of food for twenty-four hours before, singing a very 
gay air of a country dance, and interrupting it from time to time for the 
purpose of saying, with infinite seriousness of demeanour, to his pupil 
dressed in the remains of a pair of drawers—“ That’s right, keep time 
with your partner, wheel round, hold yourselves gracefully.” A little 
farther on, a teacher of single-stick was showing off his acquirements, 
and endeavoured to excite the emulation of his pupil by such phrases as 
— That will do; I am satisfied with you; if you go on with the same 
success, in less than a fortnight you may show yourself in company.” A 
scrap of paper, about as Jarge as one’s hand, was placed as a sign, and 
the most eminent of all our professors had no better.’—~pp. 106—108. 


Our author, amidst so much bustle, could not remain idle. He 
resolved to set up a theatre! He knew well the genius of his 
countrymen, who would spend their last sous to see a comedy, even 
though they were to be without a meal the next day. Luckily for 
his purpose, he found a large cistern that was falling to ruin. He 
emptied it of its mud and water with great labour, seasoned it with 
fires of pine-wood, made an elevation for the stage of sand and 
stones, daubed the walls with ochre and red lead, hung all round 
garlands of leaves, which served as a screen between the stage and 
the spectaors ; and to crown his work, wrote, not on the curtain for 
he had none, but on the back of the stage, the motto, Castigat 
ridendo mores, All went on gaily for some time. Guillemard, if 
he is indeed in this part of his narrative to be believed, wrote out 
several plays from memory! which were enacted with marvellous 
skill. Their first performance was the Philoctéte of Laharpe. 


‘ About three hundred persons could find room in my cistern, and as I 
had put the places at two sous it was completely crowded; the company 
descended into it by the ladder I had made; and a confidential man was 
placed on the first step to receive the money, which he put into a little 
cloth bag that was tied round his neck. The theatre was lighted up by 
torches of pine wood, borne at different distances by the attendants of the 
theatre, and they lighted fresh ones in. proportion as the others were con- 
sumed. All the allusions to our situation in the tragedy were noticed 
with a tact that would have done honour to the taste of a more brilliaut 
assembly. At the début -— 
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better than for music, and a poet of the nicest ear and the finest 
genius will be often put to the most awkward shifts, in endeavours 
to employ such terms as may mar neither the melody nor the 
stanza. _We do not think that this arises in any great degree from 
a cause, to which the want of euphony in our rp 


e is frequently 
ascribed—the multitude of its monosyllables. There is among 


these a Pretty fair proportion of long and short sounds; and the 
writings of Milton alone (especially his shorter pieces), abound 
with instances of the smoothest versification, composed almost 
entirely with words of single syllables. The pests of our lan 

are the paucity of open sounds, and the great number of dou 
consonants, and of words with nasal, or with sibillated, endings, 
Any one who has attended to the utterance of even our best singers, 
must have perceived, that we have but one sound (the open a. as 
in all), which allows the full exercise of the voice, consistently 
with correct pronunciation. The only other sounds which do ‘not 
very materially and perceptibly abridge the freedom of the voice, 
are the long 0, and the diphthong ai, ay, or the vowel 4, as in 
smile, which in singing receives a pronunciation apparently com- 
pounded of the dipthongs ai and oz. It is impossible to give any 
of the other vowels or diphthongs its due utterance, without so 
confining the voice, that a song would appear to be executed by 
the alternate performance of different vocal organs. : 

The prevalence of double consonants, as in netting, running, 
missing, stopping, &c. are scarcely manageable in verse com 
for music. They chop the note before it is half drawn out, and 
never fai] to blemish the most abrupt and rapid movements, 

But-we doubt if any part of the language gives, both to singers, 
and to those writers and composers who seek in vocal music some- 
thing better than a succession of melodious but unmeaning sounds, 
so much trouble as words ending with s, ss, st, and ng. These 
form a very large portion of our stock of words, and (especially 
those of the last, which is the participial termination) comprise 
many terms that cannot be dispensed with, and that are among 
the most nervous and expressive in the language. 

These defects in our tongue have been long felt and acknow- 
ledged. The difficulties which they present were deemed so for 
maitlable, that until of late years few poets of much reputation 
amongst us have applied themselves to the union of poetry with 
music. A very rare combination of qualities was indeed required 
in the writer who should seriously engage in the task. A fine eal 
and a fertile fancy, joined to a honk acquaintance with all the 
sweetest and simplest modes of expression in the language, welé 
not his only requisites. He must have been somewhat of an 
thusiast in his art. To some of the highest powers and attainmens 
of a poet, he must have united a musical genius of no common 
order. For we are strongly inclined to believe, that none. but 
those who have tried the work of musical composition, and have 
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made some proficiency in its execution, can be fully aware of 
those little details in the adaptation of the verse, in which the 
language and the music of even an old melody may, by slight 
and hardly perceptible alterations in the air, be accommodated to 
each other. And all these endowments were required to be united 
in a mind warmly susceptible of those peculiar modes of ‘feeling 
to which, from Anacreon down to his accomplished translator, the 
lyre has been ever devoted. 

Such were some of the qualities that Mr. Moore brought to the 
task, commenced in the very earliest. of his juvenile productions, 
of. proving that the English language is not wholly incapable of 
those achievements in melodious verse, which long before Rous- 
seau’s celebrated panegyric on the Italian, were deemed almost 
the exclusive prerogative of that various and mellifluous tongue. 
He has since, with hardly the intermission of: a year, poured forth 
a succession of lyrical effusions, which, as a whole, and considered 
as poetry only, are not exceeded by anything in the brightest pages 
of our literature ; but which, as a part of vocal music, are wholly 
without parallel, and have produced a very perceptible change in 
the essays of all the writers of our time at this species of compo- 
sition. Our poets of a higher order have no longer disdained 
those minute and in some degree mechanical labours at which he 
has been so eminently advan, of fitting their thoughts to such 
modes of speech as are suited to aid the singer, and satisfy the 
hearer, of the song, as well as to please the reader of the poem; 
and in compositions of an inferior kind, even those of the poet’s 
corner in a newspaper or magazine, it is easy.to discover on what 
model their authors have wrought them. When the highest ex- 
cellences of a popular poet are copied by some, and when others 
less gifted seek to imitate even the most wayward and irregular 
gambols of his fitful muse, he must exert an extensive influence 
upon the literature of his country. 

The attention to’ every word, syllable, vowel, and consonant of 
even a short poem, which is absolutely indispensable in suiting it 
to music, must doubtless be felt as a very disheartening drudgery 
by many a youthful and impassioned rhymer, when composing his 
amatory lines. But in endeavouring to make propitious, ears that 
have been accustomed to poetic strains such as those of the Irish 
and National Melodies, our young amatory bards will in future 
find it necessary, not only to be very sparing of the Damons and 
Daphnes, the Cupids and Venuses, the flames, darts, arrows, and 
all the rest of the old armoury of lovelorn sonnetteers, but must 
be content patiently to measure quantity and accent, and account 
to themselves for every syllable they indite, as carefully and as 
coolly as they had ever conned their prosody at school. ‘The con- 
sequence of this may be, that the fair songstresses of Britain will 
be wooed less often in verses which they cannot sing; but the 
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“ Nous voici dans Lemnos, dans cette ile sauvage, 
Dont jamais nul mortel n’aborda le rivage,” ; 


we were covered with shouts of applause; and I thought they would 
bring down the roof of the cistern when I pronounced this line :— 


“Ils m’ont fait tous ces maux ; que les dieux le leur rendent.” 


I was obliged to repeat it, and to stop for some time, to allow the agita- 
tion of the audience to be calmed.’—pp. 109, 110. 


All their amusements were suspended on one occasion by a 
dreadful calamity which befel the island. Provisions did not arrive 
for some days. The prisoners perished in great numbers from 
famine. The only ass which was upon the island, and which had 
been found extremely serviceable for the carrying of wood and 
other burthens, was condemned to die, and divided in small por- 
tions among the survivors. At length the provision brig appeared, 
and after the unfortunate prisoners recovered from their privations 
the cistern was again opened for dramatic performances, and the 
professors resumed their various avocations. Guillemard, after 
spending more than eight months in this island, effected his escape 
to Spain, where he rejoined the French army, and for his services 
was made a serjeant. He soon after went with the grand army to 
Russia, was taken prisoner very shortly after he was created an 
ensign on the field by Napoleon—a rank, however, which was 
never confirmed to him—was sent to Siberia, which he considers 
by no means so desolate as is generally supposed ; is sent home 
after the peace, and becomes a royalist until he hears of Na 
leon’s return from Elba; joins the emperor’s standard during the 
hundred days, and after his downfal skulks homeward as well as 
he can. His adventures with Murat we have already touched 
upon. His next step was to join the army which marched into 
Spain under the Duke d’Angouleme ; there it was his fate to be 
wounded, when he was sent home and discharged. 

It must be admitted, that whether this book be in a great mea- 
sure fictitious or not, it is well calculated to amuse an idle hour. 
It is too apocryphal to serve as a document for history, yet it pre- 
sents a sufficiently probable sketch of the vicissitudes attendant 
upon the life of a French soldier during the imperial regime. We 


have not seen the original work ; the translation is, as the reader 
must have observed, very indifferent. 





Art. VIII. 4 Selection of Popular National Airs, with Symphonies 
and Accompaniments. By Henry Bishop. The words by ‘Thomas 
Moore, Esq. Fifth number, pp. 66. 12s. London. Power. 1826. 


THERE is scarcely any part of literature which owes so little to 
criticism as that which most probably once constituted the whole 
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literature of every people,—poetry adapted to music: ‘Upon every 
other species of composition learning has poured out its redundant 
stores, and ingenuity has been tortured in devising rules, intended 
to shorten the labours, or supply the deficiencies of genius. Critics 
though we profess ourselves to be, we are not of the number of 
those who yield implicit faith to the canons of the commentators. 
They have been, somewhere or other, called “the crutches of 
genius.” But they have their use, if not in giving speed to a true 
poet, at least in deterring those whom nature never designed for 
any place upon Parnassus, from vainly endeavouring to mount the 
sacred hill. Perhaps it may be partly owing to the want in this 
department of the hints, not always the gentlest, which criticism 
will occasionally bestow upon the efforts of an untoward muse, that 
the twin sisters, Poetry and Music, sometimes agree so ill together 
as hardly to seem kindred. Be this as it may, certain it is, that 
although the numbers of those in all nations who have tried their 
hands at adapting verse to melody, have been countless as the sands 
of the sea, the productions of such as have succeeded might easily 
find a place within a very portable volume. 

Before the writings of Mr. Moore there were few successful 
compositions of this kind in our language. The songs of Burns 
must not, in this view, be considered as belonging to English lite- 
rature. The tendency, in the Scottish dialect, to the elision of 
consonants, and: to the ending of words with open sounds, affords 
facilities to an extent unknown in the English tongue, which the 
exquisite ear of Burns taught him how to use and appreciate. 
Some examples almost perfect might be selected from his writings, 
of all the requisites of poetry written for music. We shall here 
take occasion to say something of what these requisites are. 

They may be said to consist—in selecting, for connection with 
the principal notes of the melody, words or syllables sounded with 
those vowels which give full developement to the human voice ; 
in suiting the quantity, or, in our language, the accent, of the 
syllables, to the quantity (if we may so term it) of the notes; in 
adapting the pauses in the verse to the pauses in the expression of 
the music, usually marked by the key-note of the piece; and in 
choosing for the poetry those subjects, sentiments, and images, 
which are in accordance with the general character and expression 
of the melody. 

These considerations are so plain and obvious, that one is inclined 
to attribute to caprice or indolence the failure of some of our best 
poets in their endeavours to write poetry for music. The finest 
lyric effusion in our language, and that too composed with this 
express design (the Ode for St. Cecilia’s day), is in a very great 
part of it remarkably defficient in those vowels, and those termi- 
nations of words, which give effect to vocal melody ; yet who ever 
possessed a greater mastery of English than Dryden ? 

The truth is, that the English tongue is fitted for any thing 
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better than for music, and a poet of the nicest ear and the fines 
genius will be often put to the most awkward shifts, in endeavours 
to employ such terms as may mar neither the melody nor the 
stanza. We do not think that this arises in any great degree from 
a cause, to which the want of euphony in our language i 


Be is frequently 
ascribed—the multitude of its monosyllables. There is amon 


these a Pretty fair proportion of long and short sounds; and Rs 
writings of Milton alone (especially his shorter pieces), abound 
with instances of the smoothest versification, composed almost 
entirely with words of single syllables. The pests of our lan 

are the paucity of open sounds, and the great number of dou 
consonants, and of words with nasal, or with sibillated, endings, 
Any one who has attended to the utterance of even our best singers, 
must have perceived, that we have but one sound (the open a as 
in all), which allows the full exercise of the voice, consistently 
with correct pronunciation. The only other sounds which do :not 
very materially and perceptibly abridge the freedom of the voice, 
are the long 0, and the diphthong ai, ay, or the vowel 2, as in 
smile, eehiich in singing receives a pronunciation apparently com- 
pounded of the dipthongs ai and oz. It is impossible to give any 
of the other vowels or diphthongs its due utterance, without so 
confining the voice, that a song would appear to be executed by 
the alternate performance of different vocal organs. | 

The prevalence of double consonants, as in neféing, running, 
missing, stopping, &c. are scarcely manageable in verse com 
for music. They chop the note before it is half drawn out, and 
never fail to blemish the most abrupt and rapid movements, 

But-we doubt if any part of the language gives, both to singers, 
and to those writers and composers who seek in vocal music some- 
thing better than a succession of melodious but unmeaning sounds, 
so much trouble as words ending with s, ss, st, and ng. These 
form a very large portion of our stock of words, and (especially 
those of the last, which is the participial termination) comprise 
many terms that cannot be dispensed with, and that are among 
the most nervous and expressive in the language. 

These defects in our tongue have been long felt and acknow- 
ledged. The difficulties which they present were deemed so for- 
matlable, that until of late years few poets of much reputation 
amongst us have applied themselves to the union of poetry with 
music. A very rare combination of qualities was indeed required 
in the writer who should seriously engage in the task. A fine eat 
and a fertile fancy, joined to a Monat: acquaintance with all the 
sweetest and simplest modes of expression in the language, were 
not his only requisites. He must have been somewhat of an ei 
thusiast in his art. To some of the highest powers and attainment 
of a poet, he must have united a musical genius of no common 
order. For we are strongly inclined to believe, that none. but 
those who have tried the work of musical composition, and have 
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made some proficiency in its execution, can be fully aware of 
those little details in the adaptation of the verse, in which the 
language and the music of even an old melody may, by slight 
and hardly perceptible alterations in the air, be accommodated to 
each other. And all these endowments were required to be united 
in a mind warmly susceptible of those peculiar modes of feeling 
to which, from Anacreon down to his accomplished translator, the 
lyre has been ever devoted. : 

Such were some of the qualities that Mr. Moore brought to the 
task, commenced in the very earliest: of his juvenile productions, 
of proving that the English language is not wholly incapable of 
those achievements in melodious verse, which long before Rous- 
seau’s celebrated panegyric on the Italian, were deemed almost 
the exclusive prerogative of that various and mellifluous tongue. 
He has since, with hardly the intermission of a year, poured forth 
a succession of lyrical effusions, which, as a whole, and considered 
as poetry only, are not exceeded by anything in the brightest pages 
of our literature ; but which, as a part of vocal music, are wholly 
without parallel, and have produced a very perceptible change in 
the essays of all the writers of our time at this species of compo- 
sition. Our poets of a higher order have no longer disdained 
those minute and in some degree mechanical labours at which he 
has been so eminently successful, of fitting their thoughts to such 
modes of speech as are suited to aid the singer, and satisfy the 
hearer, of the song, as well as to please the reader of the poem; 
and in compositions of an inferior kind, even those of the poet’s 
corner in a newspaper or magazine, it is easy.to discover on what 
model their authors have wrought them. When the highest ex- 
cellences of a popular poet are copied by some, and when others 
less gifted seek to imitate even the most wayward and irregular 
gambols of his fitful muse, he must exert an extensive influence 
upon the literature of his country. 

The attention to: every word, syllable, vowel, and consonant of 
even a short poem, which is absolutely indispensable in suiting it 
to music, must doubtless be felt as a very disheartening drudgery 
by many a youthful and impassioned rhymer, when composing his 
amatory lines. But in endeavouring to make propitious, ears that 
have been accustomed to poetic strains such as those of the Irish 
and National Melodies, our young amatory bards will in future 
find it necessary, not only to be very sparing of the Damons and 
Daphnes, the Cupids and Venuses, the flames, darts, arrows, and 
all the rest of the old armoury of lovelorn sonnetteers, but must 
be content patiently to measure quantity and accent, and account 
to themselves for every syllable they indite, as carefully and as 
coolly as they had ever conned their prosody at school. ‘The con- 
sequence of this may be, that the fair songstresses of Britain will 
be wooed less often in verses which they cannot sing; but the 
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consequence will also certainly be, that we shall have a larger ang 
a better selection for vocal music. 

We cannot better illustrate the carelessness of some of our most 
admired writers, and at the same time show the striking effect of 
art and management in these lower but essential parts of poetical 
composition, than by comparing the lines of Sheridan and of 
Moore in two of their most popular songs, written to the same 
popular melody. We shall select the second of the two beautiful 


verses in the Duenna, oS gE “‘Had I a heart for falsehood 
r. 


framed,’’ and the first of Moore’s verses to the same air, in 
the first number of the Irish melodies. ‘The air is so universal] 


known that, even without giving the notes, our remarks can scarely 
fail to be intelligible to the musical reader. 











But | when they learn that you have dléssed 
The | harp that once through Ta—ra’s halls 
An | --d--ther with your heart, 
The | sOui of mu—sic shed, 
They'll | bid as—pi—ring péds-sione rest, 
Now | hangs as mute on T@--ra’s walls, 
And | act a brd-ther’s part; 
As | if that sdu/ were fled. 





Then | la—-dy dréad not here de--ceit, 
So j; Sleeps the pride Of for-mer days, 





Nor | fear to stif--fer wrong, 
So | glo-ry’s thrill is o'er, 
For | friends in all the aged you'll meet, 





And | hearts that once beat high for praise, 


And | /0--ver’s in the young. 
Now | feé/ that pulse no more! 


The faults in the structure of Sheridan’s lines, and the skill with 
which they have been avoided in those of Mr. Moore, will be at 
once perceived by a reference to the words printed in Italics. The 
three principal notes in the melody correspond, in the verse of the 
former, to three of the worst sounds in our language,—blessed, wrong, 
and young. ‘The first has the triple disadvantage of being a short 
syllable, of being strongly sibillated, and of ending with the sound 
of double consonants. The open sound of the vowel e, when itis 
not followed by a hard consonant, and does not require a short and 
emphatic pronunciation, is not very unfavourable to the singers 
voice: for by a license constantly used, it is uttered with a tone 
somewhat approaching that of the 0 or open a. This is apparent 
in the words shed and fled, which make two pauses in Mr. Moores 
lines, and may be dwelt on without much difficulty, as they end 
with a consonant that admits of closing the note gently. But the 
greatest art in a singer can hardly give, in conjunction with the 
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term blessed, due utterance to a note requiring, as in the present 
instance, a full and swelling enunciation. Mr. Moore, well aware 
of the import of this note to the whole character of the air, has 
connected with it a word that can hardly be pronounced without 
giving full effect to the tone which it is employed to enunciate. 

It would be scarcely possible to select terms more calculated to 
destroy the melody of the bars in which they are placed, than 
‘wrong’ and ‘ young.’ Many a graceful set of verses has been 
banished for ever from the company of good music, for a lighter 
trespass than the intrusion of these unmusical sounds. The last 
of them, especially, is formed of one of our closest vowels; and each 
of them has (with the exception of unk) one of our worst termina- 
tions. Mr. Moore has given to the same notes o’er and more; 
sounds which, though not so open as halls, are almost equally 
susceptible of a full and prolonged enunciation. 

Sheridan’s lines present examples of errors in quantity and 
accent, as injurious to the melody as his injudicious distribution of 
consonants and vowels. Inthesecond bar, the first note, regularly, 
should be long, and the second short ; or, if the first note be short, 
to suit a short syllable, the second should be a long one, and be 
connected with a long syllable in the poetry. But it is impossible 
so to marshal the two last syllables of the word here employed— 
another, as to suit either disposition of the notes. The o of this 
word is well enough adapted to the shortest note that a singer 
could well pronounce; but we know not how any management 
can smother the abrupt and snarling syllable that follows. The 
blemish appears the more glaring by a constrast with the two soft 
and melodious sounds, which Mr. Moore has employed in this 
passage. 

‘A.single attempt thus to force music into the irregular and 
halting movements of rugged language, might be excused, and 
the reluctance to sacrifice a fine thought, because it cannot be 
uttered with perfect melody, must be now and then pardoned in 
the “ irritable race.” But five such liberties with a short air, con- 
stitute no venial transgression against the sister muse; and this 
transgression Sheridan hascommitted. We have andther, passions, 
brother's, stiffer, and ldvers, short syllables being in them all 
applied to notes that ought regularly to be long. One of these, 
passions, might be considered as rather aiding than marring the 
melody, if it stood alone; for the short note corresponding to the 
first syllable, succeeded by a long note, to which the second syl- 
lable is sufficiently adapted, would throw a degree of motion into 
the passage, well suited to the sense of the poetry, and agreeably 
varying the character of the air. But the repetition here com- 
mitted, (to use the old phrase in morals, politics, and criticism,) is 
“‘ not licence, but licentiousness ;” and the effect of the freedom in 
the present instance will show, we think, to any one who will 
attentively listen to the performance of this exquisite melody, first 
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with Sheridan’s words, and then with Moore’s, how dangerous it jg 
to wanton with a thing so delicate as music. nti 
We need scarcely observe, that we are here dealing with ‘the 
mere verbalisms of verse, and that the strictures which we: haye 
ventured to pass upon one of the most admired productions of. 


amt the minstrel who ran ul 
Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of all,”— 


have no relation to the poetry, as such, of the lines whose struc- 
ture we have examined. Indeed, they possess all the requisites 
for the purpose for which they were composed, that mere genius 
could supply. They breathe a pensive tenderness, perfectly suited 
to the character and expression of the melody. And the pauses in 
the verse, (as, indeed, must have happened without much manage- 
ment in the measure in which they are written), are strictly accom- 
modated to the pauses in the music. As to mechanical details of 
structure, and arrangement of words and syllables, an attention to 
these was hardly to be expected from a writer so habitually careless 
as Sheridan. Whether from design, or by accident, he Be how- 
ever, in some of his songs, escaped the blemishes which we. have 
above noticed. His words to the Duchess of Devonshire’s beau- 
tiful melody, “ I have a silent sorrow here,” considered as the poe- 
try of vocal music, are nearly perfect. | 

We must not forget, in all our hostility to unmusical versifica- 
tion, that there is an opposite extreme and another kind of careless 
composition, to which there is, at the present day, but too greata 
tendency. This is a total disregard of sense, sentiment, or imagery 
in the words, or, at least, a very general sacrifice of these to obtain 
a succession of soft vocal sounds, with however little meaning. Of 
this practice there will always be a sufficient number of advocates, 
among both writers and composers. It affords abundant excuse 
for the poverty of a meagre muse, and it saves musicians the trouble 
of fitting their notes to words, too stubborn to accommodate them- 
selves to more than one mode of melody. Besides, there will always 
be some popular singers, too elate with their own execution upon 
the human instrument,—too fond of astonishing their gaping audi- 
tory by difficulties overcome,—to undertake the easier task of, de- 
lighting them with the language of poetry breathed through music, 
We do not care to conceal, that we would infinitely prefer the most 
careless versification, conveying appropriate emotion, and sung asif 
it was felt and understood, to the most wonderful bravura, elabo- 
rated by means of articulate sounds that, as language, impart no 
more distinct ideas, and do not excite as pleasurable associations 
as the warbling of birds or the lowing of cattle. | 

When something is wrong either in the taste of any portion of 
the public, or in the practice of those who administer to its atifi- 
cation, the best means of amendment are to be found in the ap> 
pearance and popularity of pure models. We, therefore, cannot 
but consider each successive musical publication of Mr. Moore, not 
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only as srr an addition to the enjoyments of all who relish 
the union of melody with poetry, but as furnishing another record 
of what can be achieved in this path of literature,—with us so little 
trodden but by him,—and another copy for future imitation. 

The work now before us is one of a series too well known in the 
musical world to require any farther account of its origin and pur- 
pose, than a mere reference to the title. The choice of the melo- 
dies, as well as the composition of the poetry, are understood to be 
the province of Mr. Moore; and as it is to these points that our 
remarks are directed, we shall only say of the symphonies and ac- 
companiments that they are generally allowed to do much credit to 
the eminent composer who has adapted and arranged them. 

The idea of selecting, for the adaptation of poetry, the popular 
airs of various nations, must we think have occurred to Mr. Moore, 
even if it had not been suggested by his successful labours in the 
national music of his own country. Popular melodies are, unfor- 
tunately, too often so constructed, that, whatever delight they may 
afford by means of early associations to those to whom they have 
been familiar from childhood, they are incapable of the harmonies 
and arrangements without which the finest poetry could not give 
them currency with cultivated ears. But those which are com- 
posed of more tractable materials are likely, as well from the man- 
ner of their birth as from the long preservation of their existence, 
richly to reward the poet who may snatch them from the low and 
vulgar company among which their true character remains fre- 
quently unknown, and raise them to a marriage with immortal 
verse. ‘To speak plainer prose, what are termed national melodies, 
if not so constructed as to offend against the laws of harmony, are 
usually well suited for poetry, because they have been for the most 
part composed under the influence of actual emotion, or, at all 
events, have grown into favour on acconnt of being expressive of 
some emotion with which the lovers of simple melody are found to 
sympathise. And we own we cannot but think, that a person sitting 
down deliberately to a piano-forte, with the determination of not 


—e until he has wrought an air, is not likely to produce what-can 
make 


“‘ Fach secret winding,—each inmost feeling 
Of the soul echo to the spell,’ — | 
as one who first sings, in solitude and sorrow, his lament of broken 
vows, outcast poverty, or hopeless patriotism,—and whose strain is 
afterwards caught up by some casual hearer, unknown or disre- 
garded by its author. There can be no doubt that ‘such was the 
origin, in every country that possesses a national music, of many of 
its most popular melodies. But, whatever be the origin of such 
compositions, Mr. Moore has displayed great skill in the selections 
which he has made of them. Very few instances can be found 


among the large number of these stray airs, which he has made a 
part of our musical literature, that would not, if the truth were told, 
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be very gladly owned by the best modern composers. The Felicity 


with which he catches the character of the melody, and: 
it the language that speaks what the music has often niadois, 
feel, has been again and again acknowledged over, we verily beli 
more than half the piano-fortes in the kingdom. We donot believe 
that the present volume will afford any opportunities for simile 
discoveries. To us the airs have all the charms of novelty. We 
should like, however, were it possible, to collect the s of 
some who have been a little practised in this sort of divining, and 
ascertain what they deem the meahing of the short, wild, but beaus 
tiful Hindoo air, which is the second in this collection. We think 
it hardly possible to hear it twice over, or attend to its simple strug: 
ture, its limited compass, the frequent repetition of the same ¢a- 
dence, and, above all, to the impression left on the ear by the con- 
cluding note, without fancying a single voice, singing to a full 
chorus of bells, ringing in complete harmony. How Mr. Moore 
has expressed its character may appear from the first verse, supposed 
to be sung by a Hindoo lover, on the approach of his fair one’s 
azelle, bearing in his month a wreath of flowers, a love-offering 
m his mistress. 
‘ Dost thou not hear the silver bell, 
Thro’ yonder lime-trees ringing ? 
"Tis my lady’s light gazelle, 
To me her love-thoughts bringing ; 
All the while that silver bell 
Around his dark neck ringing. 


The words of this air afford another example of Mr. Moore's 
skill in that mechanical part of his poetical labours on which we 
have already remarked. The word bell is placed precisely at the 
notes which can give it the fullest emphasis, and thus call the 
hearer’s attention at once to what seems to us the very peculiar 
character of the melody. And the seventh and eighth bars afford 
one of the very few instances in which the termination ng, usu 
so unmusical, may be employed, not only injuriously, but wi 
great advantage. The short, marked, and equal pauses that ocetf 
on the two notes forming these bars, give to the word ringing the 
same force in illustrating the character of the air, which the word 
before noticed imparts to the cadence to which it is applied. This 
air is arranged for one or two voices, and the harmonies are adm 
rably managed. 

here is another melody, also arranged for one or two VOICe&.. 
(marked “ unknown”) and belonging to a class of compositions 10. 
which Mr. Moore has always appeared to us extremely happy 2 
his adaptation of poetry. It is of that cast of wild indefinite pen 
siveness, which so distinguishes many of the national strains of. 
Scotland and Ireland; and reminds one of the old Scotch plait, 
“‘ Open the door Lord Gregory,” or of ‘ The twisting of the rope,” 
and “No not more welcome the fairy numbers,” of the Irish Me 
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lodies. The following are the words of the air to which we are now 
alluding. ‘The second verse, especially the close of it, is peculiarly 
characteristic of the melody. ° 


‘Where are the visions that round me once hoyer’d, 
Forms that had grace in their shadows alone, 
Looks fresh as light from a star just discovered, 

And voices that music might take for her own ? 


‘Time, while I spoke, with his wings resting o’er me, 
Heard me say “ Where are those visions, oh! where ?”’ 
And pointing his wand to the sun-set before me, 
Said, with a voice like the hollow wind, ‘‘ There !” 


‘Fondly I looked, when the wizard had spoken, 
On to the dim shining ruins of day, 
And there, in the light, like a talisman broken, 
Saw the bright fragments of Hope melt away. 


‘Oh! lend me thy wings, Time,” I hastily uttered, 
Impatient to catch the last glimmer that shone ; 
But scarcely again had the dark wizard fluttered 
His wing o’er my head, ere the light all was gone.’ 


“ Wind thy horn my hunter boy,” a German air, arranged for 
four voices, is a bold and lively harmony: and there is a-full and 
plaintive tenderness in “ Too plain, alas, my doom is spqken,” which 
we own we were not quite prepared to expect from its title “a French 
air.” We shall close our remarks upon the music of this very 
interesting collection, by venturing to say, that notwithstanding 
“Oh! guard our affection,” makes avery sweet duet, we have 
not been able altogether to persuade ourselves of its pure Scottish 
origin. 

But we cannot dismiss the work without noticing a somewhat 
singular announcement with which the volume opens. It is curi- 
ous enough to find dealers in music appealing to law as the com- 
poser of discord. 


‘In consequence of the attempts which have been repeatedly and re- 
cently made to pirate compositions, the copyright of which is vested exclu- 
sively in the publisher of this collection, he is reluctantly compelled to 
adopt this method of declaring his fixed resolution of taking, in every 
instance, the most prompt and effectual means which the laws afford him, 
for the protection of his property. 

‘It is now clearly established, that any alterations or embellishments 
introduced into an old melody, cause the whole composition, containing 
such alterations or embellishments, to be as much the property of the 
person who makes them, or his assignee, as if the entire had been origi- 
nally his own; that the words of a song are as much the property of an: 
author, or his assignee, as the music; and that any colourable use of the 
title of any such song, or musical piece, is as decidedly a piracy as if the 
whole piece were copied. 

_ *In each of these points the publisher has suffered most severely by 
invasions of his property ; and in his endeavours to check such attempts, 
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(which seem to have lately increased in number and_ boldness), he gong, 
dently trusts that he will receive the support, not only of the liberal pop. 


tion of the trade, but of all who respect the rights of authors, and th 
interests of literature.’ 


That these complaints are well-founded, we can easily belieye. 
Defective laws are said to be a temptation to plunder ; and it woulg 
be difficult to point out instances of grosser absurdities in jurispry. 
dence, than are supplied by the whole law of copyright in this 
country. Acts of Parliament have been passed, from time to time 
with: the professed aim of securing to authors and publishers their 
literary property, by imposing certain penalties on pirates. Cap 
there be a greater practical reproach to the legislature, than the 
fact, that the aggrieved party scarcely ever thinks of availing him- 
self of these statutes, for recovering the penalties? Again, it js 
impossible that one lawsuit can afford complete redress. The pro- 
prietor of copyright may bring an action in some of the courts of 
law, prove his wrongs, and get his verdict. But there the remedy 
ceases. If he seek to prevent future robbery by the same person, 
he must commence operations against the enemy anew in another 
quarter, and encounter the vexations and miseries of a suit in 
Chancery: and all this, probably, against some bold and _ perverse 
pauper! But these are hardships which press equally against 
authors and ‘publishers of all kinds of literary productions. [t.would 
be easy to show that the very nature of the property in which the 
publishers of music (especially of vocal music) deal, renders them 
peculiarly liable to losses from piracy, while it leaves them without 
anything approaching to adequate redress, in the present state of 
the law. he owner of musical copyright, as to the value of 
his property, seems rather to resemble a marchande de modes, than 
a bookseller. The caprice of fashion, or some accident giving pub- 
licity to a production of real merit, may enhance, almost instante 
neously, the worth of a musical piece one hundred or one thousand 
fold. And this increased value may endure but for a season ; for 
the popularity suddenly gained, may as suddenly yield to the pre 
tensions of a newer favourite. It is absurd to expect that, in such 
a case as this, the slow and cumbrous machinery, which the law a 
present employs to pursue and punish the pirate, can overtake and 
arrest him during the short period in which his plunder is most de 
structive to the rightful owner. At no very distant time the gene 
interests of literature must demand from the legislature a revision 
of the whole law of copyright in this country, of which no class of 
persons, engaged in the business of publication, have so much Te 
son to complain, as the authors and publishers of vocal music, 
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Ant. IX. Notes of a Tour through France and Italy.  8vo. pp. 416. 
14s, Hunt and Clarke. 1826. 


THERE is no distress more ludicrous than that of a man of thorough 
mediocrity employed on a subject essentially requiring taste, intel- 
ligence, and renter,» If it be new he is undone by its novelty ; 
his first step plunges him into endless perplexity. If the subject 
has been tried by others, the distress may be less, but the result is 
not less amusing. Incapable of forcing a path for himséif, he 
must take the beaten track of all his predecessors; he is the fol- 
lower in a procession of which the first ranks carry off all the 
brilliancy, and move before mankind in the fresh costumes and 
siniling Nontials of the pageant; while he who cannot get beyond 
the tail is the inheritor of nothing but the dust. ‘To make himself 
noticed, he is under the necessity of becoming absurd, and can 
catch the public eye only through the aid of some prominent 
foolery. 

The man of thorough mediocrity has no conception that any 
knowledge is necessary for the traveller, beyond the communica- 
tions of M. Reichard, whose Road-book has been the prolific 
parent of such a host of degenerate children. Armed with this, 
a passport, and a common-place book, he is ready to commence 
his tour, and, pen in hand, commit the most unfeeling depreda- 
tions on the reading world. His course is so unalterable, that we 
could lay it down with the clearness of a chart. He is sure to 
pursue the radical principle of dulness, that the same thing cannot 
be repeated too often. If his route should lead through Paris, we 
shall unquestionably have ‘ Pere la Chaise” fully described; a 
catalogue and criticism of the Louvre; anecdotes of Napoleon, 
and a theory of the French stage. If he wanders towards the 
Low Countries, Rubens and the Flemish school, bells and burgo- 
masters, are our inevitable penalty. Bending towards Germany, 
we have the “ Rhine” flowing through a hundred pages, the 
great Tun of Heidelberg, the history of Hock, and the etchings 
of Albert Durer. But let him touch on Italy, the grand calamity 
to the reader, the bore par excellence, and we shall have volumes 
filled with gondolas, galleries, St. Peter’s, Canova, and the Co- 
liseum, when all the trouble of reader and writer might have been 
saved by merely referring to the page of Reichard. 

Yet there can be no question of the interest connected with the 
name of Italy, and there can be as little of the fact, that hitherto we 
have not had any work on it sufficiently worthy of the subject. We 
have had “ Tours” and “ Recollections,” “ Sketches” and “ Notes,” 
without number, but nothing that could give that clear, compre- 
hensive, and rational account, which can alone satisfy a rational 
curiosity. Forsyth’s book is a mere collection of notes, expressly 
intended for the construction of a larger performance; Eustace’s 
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volumes have the merit of being written by a scholar and a gentle. 
man ; and taken with the work just mentioned, together with Belp, 
*« Observations on Italy,” may serve as an instructive guide in the 
absence of a more perfect one. As to the work before us, it hag 
no sort of merit whatever to recommend it. The writer, Mr. Hap. 
litt, is evidently, in the first place, totally ignorant of the lan | 
a deficiency which at once cuts him off from all valuable inter. 
course with the people. All knowledge of Italian history seems 
equally beyond his idea of the requisites for a traveller, and ex. 
cepting the prolix and perpetual verbiage of a third-rate connojs. 
seurship, the easy plunder of Vasari and the ‘ Guides,”’ there js 
scarcely an appearance of his having known anything. The or. 
ginal literature of the country had evidently escaped his education; 
and of the modern, his measure of knowledge seems to be y 
limited indeed. It must be needless to say how immeasureably 
rémote those unhappy deficiencies are from the true qualities that 
make travel honourable to the writer or beneficial to the publie; 
the manly intelligence, the previously furnished and accomplished 
mind, the vigorous seizure of character, and the clear, tasteful, and 
powerful style. 

The work begins with an ‘‘ Advertisement,” which sets the reader 
at his ease at once. It states that the ‘ volume contains little of 
history, antiquities, or statistics.’ It would have been “ more 
germane to the matter” to say that it contains none. It then 
ceeds to state, that the only thing which the writer wished ‘to ex 


patiate on more at large was the manners of the country!’ Pas 


ing by the tautology of the sentence, we are informed that for this 
purpose a greater length of time, and a more intimate acquaint 
ance with society and the language, would be necessary, Thos, 
history, antiquities, and statistics having been dispensed with in the 
first instance, and ‘ manners’ precluded by want of knowledge of 
society and the language, we may form an estimate of the work 
on the author’s own showing, and indulge ourselves in the prospect 
of a ‘ Tour through Italy,’ in which every thing characteristic, 
interesting, and valuable, is professedly omitted, through the 
avowed ignorance of the writer. 
We had already observed that the traveller of thorough medio 
crity always follows the precept of Aristotle with religious obedi- 
ence, and ‘“ begins at the beginning.” The present toumst 
‘ through Italy,’ it is true, mercifully spares us the Elephant and 
Castle, and the history and conversation of the stage-coach ; but 


he loses no time, for he commences by a conversation at the doot 
of the Ship Inn at Brighton. The dialogue is brilliant. ‘A lad 
offered to conduct us to aninn. “ Did he think there was room! 
—‘“ He was sure of it.” ‘ Did he belong to the inn?”—* No, 
he was from London! In fact he was a young gentleman from 
town!” ’ This important communication is followed by some 
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reflections on the spirit of cockneyism, which are remarkably un- 

ateful in the author. He calls it ‘ blest exuberance of self-satis- 
Eien! ‘delightful impertinence ;’ in short, he shows that he is 
going to bid a long farewell to his haunts, and feels that he may 
laugh at the genius loci with impunity. | 

However, he gives, on the instant, an attestation that he has not 
forgotten his old allegiance to the civic muse. It is the character- 
istic of this school to be constantly in a state of wonderment; and 
all things, the vast and the minute, are equally the subjects of sub- 
lime soliloquy. The sky, or a blade of grass, the ocean, or their 
own verses, alike set their brains, in “ a fine frenzy rolling ;” and, 
under this inspiration, they are qualified to pour out the most sur- 
prizing quantity of nonsense that ever perplexed the language of 
man. Our graphic tourist begins with the “sea,” of which he had 
had a glimpse from the windows of the stage-coach ; and of which he, 
probably for the first time in his life, enjoyed the full fruition from 
the windows of the coffee-room at the Ship Inn. The whole pas- 
sage is a model of bold absurdity and sounding nothingness. It is 
a master-piece of the genuine cockney style. 


‘There is something in being near the sea, like the confines of eternity ! 
It is a new element, a pure abstraction ! The mind loves to hover on that 
which is endless and for ever the same! People wonder at a steam-boat, 
the invention of man, managed by man, that makes its liquid path like an 
iron railway through the sea. I wonder at the sea itself, that vast Levia- 
than, rolled round the earth, smiling in its sleep! waked into fury, fa- 
thomless, boundless, a huge world of water drops! Whence is it, whither 
goes it? ts it of eternity, or of nothing? Strange, ponderous riddle, that 
we can neither penetrate nor grasp in our comprehension; ebbing and 
flowing like human life, and swallowing it up in thy remorseless womb ; 
what art thou? what is there in common between thy life and ours? who 
gave it thee? Blind, deaf, and old, thou seest not, hearest not, wnder> 
standest not; neither do we wnderstand, who behold and listen to thee. 
Great as thou art, unconscious of thy greatness ; unwieldy, enormous, 
preposterous twin-birth of matter, rest in thy dark unfathomed cave of 
mystery, mocking at human pride and weakness! Still it is given to the 
mind of man to wonder at thee, to confess its ignorance, and to stand in 
awe of thy stupendous might and majesty, and of ts own being that can 
question thine. Buta truce with reflections.’—p. 3, - 


Lord Byron had unluckily written some lines on the sight of the 
ocean, and it is only natural that every imitator should adopt the 
same subject ; and, if he cannot figure in verse, at least give a loose 
to his fantasy in prose. 

The tourist then goes regularly through his task ; touches, of 
course, on the ‘ pavilion,’ which, of course, he terms ‘a collection 
of stone pumpkins and pepper boxes.’ He adds, however, a re- 
flection very much his own :—*‘ It seems as if the genius of archi- 
tecture had, at ‘once, the dropsy and the megrims!’ We do not 
profess to comprehend this. But the next sentences are undoubt- 
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edly intelligible, if not altogether new. ‘ Brighton stands faci 
the sea; on the bare cliffs, with glazed windows.’ The sprighth. 
ness of cockneyism once escaped from the fumum, strepitumgue 
Rome, now begins to pervade his pages. He tells us that people 
at a watering-place are continually walking out, ‘all coming o& 
going ;’ they are compared to ‘ flies of asummer,’ or ‘ to fashionable 
dresses,’ or to ‘ suits of clothes walking the streets.’ But a French. 
man pla ng on a guitar, awakes all the author’s classic sensibilj. 
ties. ‘ We forgot the land of Sunday-schools and spinning-jennies, 
The genius of the south had come to meet us! in the shape of a 
French beggar with a guitar!’ 

The voyage now commences, and as the navigation is novel itis 
recorded with due observation of season, scene, and_ circumstanee, 
The first remarkable phenomenon was the gradual disappearance 
of the land! An event of this extraordinary nature was the very 
food of philosophy; and it generates the following reflections, 
equally original with the phenomenon itself :—‘ Out of sight, out 
of mind. How poor a geographer is the human mind! Howsmall 
a space does the imagination take in at once! Long before we 
touched on French ground, the English coast was lost in distance, 
and nothing remained of it but a dim mist. It hardly seemed ina 
great pool a swan’s nest.’ A touch on politics is the cayenne to 
this fine philosophy :—‘ So shall its glory vanish like a vapour, its 
liberty like a dream.’ 

The course of nature did not fail our tourist on this voyage; it 
is noted that ‘we had a moon, then starlight till the dawn.’ He 
now ascertained the important facts that Dieppe ‘has a harbour;’ 
that his window of the hotel ‘looked out on the bridge and» the 
river which reflected the neighbouring houses,’ and that the bed, 
which ‘occupied a niche in the sitting-room, had that kind of 
odour which could not be mistaken for otto of roses!’ The hotel 
ore were, we fear, not aware of the traveller’s consequence m 

is own country, and had stuffed him and his ‘Madame,’ as he 
calls the nameless personage who shared his wanderings, into the 
“‘ worst inn’s worst room.” 

On the road to Rouen, which, in consideration of its novelty, is 
regularly described, Mr. Hazlitt makes the solemn observation that 
‘Many things will seem strange to a foreigner, who can neither ask 
the meaning, nor understand the explanation of them,’ con 
cluding with the recondite discovery, that ‘It would have been 
better, such is the natural feeling, the dictate at once of self-love 
and common sense, to have learned the language before you visited 
the country.’ Rouen abounded in extraordinary events. The 
author had ‘a roast fowl, greens, and bacon for dinner,’ and ‘ paid 
half-a-crown or three shillings’ for it.’ A ‘green parrot,’ im the 
street, was much talked to by the passers by; ‘two boys in the 
kitchen appeared to have nothing to do but to beat up the white of 
eggs into froth for salads,’ a circumstance, of course, not to be 
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matched in England; and ‘a Mr. James Williams’ acted as Eng- 
lish interpreter, and procured him a place in the Paris diligence. 

On the way from Rouen Mr. Hazlitt’s knowledge of the language 
leads him into the wrong coach, he is tossed about during the day 
to be brought back at night to the spot from which he was to have 
set out ; again takes a place in the Paris vehicle, and proceeds on 
his adventurous way. 

At length (miraculous to relate) the author arrives at Paris. He 
declares that Bonaparte is dead, and adds to this news, that ‘ we 
who remain are thrown into the pit, the lifeless bodies of men, and 
wear round our necks the collar of servitude, and on our foreheads 
the brand, and in our flesh and in our souls the stain of thraldom, 
and of the born slaves of kings.’—p. 36. Such is the deplorable 
condition of the conscious British subject in these days of despotism 
and degeneracy. Soul and body stained, branded, flung into the 
pit, and slave-born! Such. was the state of the tourist, roving 
through Europe in his vocation of abuse, pouring out his vehement 
soul in virtuous groanings over the fallen honours of that friend to 
human freedom, Napoleon le grand, and wreaking the vengeance 
of insulted rights upon the ferocious tyranny of the country that 
fed, and the sovereigns that tolerated him, from Alp to Apennine. 

It is one of the most indefeasible privileges of cockheyism to 
run raving about pictures, sculpture, and every thing touched by 
any artist whose name they find figuring in the regular Vade 
Mecums. The first explosion of their eloquence has, during the 
last twenty years, been invariably discharged upon the Louvre. 
Our tourist thus gives his contribution. ‘ ‘Thou sacred shrine of 
god-like magnificence, must not my heart fail and my feet stumble 
as I approach thee!’ And this actually means walking into the 
French picture gallery, as hundreds do every day of the week, 
This gallery is the ‘proud monument of the majesty of man’s 
nature over the mock majesty of thrones.’—‘ The shadow of glory 
and liberty is seen afar off!’—‘ In pacing the echoing floor,’ he 
hears ‘ the sound of the footsteps of his youth,’ and ‘the dead 
start from their slumbers!’ After this, he talks of the gallery, 


like one whose object was to banter Rousseau by”*a burlesque of 
his style. 


‘In all the time that I have been away from thee, did I ever forget, 
did I ever profane thee! Often have I sought thee in sleep, and cried 
myself awake to find thee, with the heart-yearnings of intolerable 
affection !—Neither pain nor sickness could wean me from thee!—~ 
Wherever I was, thou wert with me, above me, and about me! and didst 
hang upon the beatings of my heart, a vision and a joy unutterable!— 
There was one chamber of the brain which I had only to unlock, and be 
master of boundless wealth!—Tyranny would not master, barbarism 
shrink from it,’ &e. &c. 


He then proceeds to tell us, that in ‘this fine old lumber-room 
of his imagination’ lay the St. Peter Martyr, the two Jeromes, 
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the Apollo, and so forth. But the touch of kings was not suffered 
to polute the pure recesses of the cockney mind! No; ‘ legitimae 
did not sit squat like a toad in one corner of it, poisoning the y 
air, and keeping the freeborn spirit aloof from it!’ If the writer's 
object in this was to turn the Sentimental School into ridicule, jt 
is very well done; the frigid enthusiasm, and heavy rapture, ‘are 
copied to the life. But if he was serious, and absolutely meant to 
express his personal sensibilities, we must give him credit for a 
faculty of nonsense, of dull affectation, of blundering, and bathos, 
that can dread no rival. 

A third of the volume is upon that remote and unknown capital 
called Paris, and abounds in intelligence equally rare. Yet we 


must pass it by, noticing only a little flower of oratory bestowed 
on our own Opera House. 


‘Where (in the French theatre) was that blaze of beauty that streams 
like a galawvy! from the boxes cf our opera house,—like a heaven of 
loveliness, \et halfway down upon the earth! and charming the upturned 
eyes of wondering mortals! before which the thrilling sounds that circle 
through the house seem to tremble with delight, and drink in new rapture 
from its conscious presence, and to which the mimic loves and graces are 
proud to pay their distant smiling homage. —p. 158. 


This is incomparable, and exceeds every thing but the wonder- 
ment of a stage-struck rustic, or a fanatical barber, first let loose 


into the pit of the king’s theatre. We defy either to excel ‘the 


heaven of loveliness let halfway down to earth;’ or the ‘thmillin 
sounds that individually tremble before the beauty of the boxes;’ 
or, what is better still, ‘drink in new rapture from its conscious 
presence.’ Bombast can go no farther. 

Now the author gets into the ‘Royal Diligence’ of Italy, and 
feels himself, according to his usual style, ‘in a very purgatory of 
heat, closeness, confinement, and bad smells.’ 

He sees Chamberry and the Charmettes, which ‘ even the Mag- 
dalen muse of Mr. Moore has not been able to unsing.’ He sees 
bridges that ‘look like the skeletons of bridges over the dry bones 
and dusty relics of rivers.’ As if the water had been swept away, 
and ‘ left the bridge standing in stiffened horror over it. It isa 
new species of desolation, as flat, dull, disheartening, and hopeless 
as can be imagined. Mr. Crabbe should travel post to Italy on 
purpose to describe it, and to add it to the list of prosaic horrors. 
So much for the horrors of a bridge preternaturally stiffened over 
a dry river-bed ; it, of course, being the habit of bridges to mse 
and fall with the stream. The author then indulges himself with 
another fling at the poet, and bids him ‘try his hand upon an 
Italian vintage, and if he does not squeeze the juice and spirit out 
of it, and leave nothing but the husk and stalks behind, | am 
much mistaken.’ 

We of course have no intention of following Mr. Hazlitt through 
countries now as familiar to us as Middlesex. We shall merely 
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give some of those unconnected passages on which he obviously 
prided himself as the flowers of his rhetoric, the concentrated 
brilliancies of his style, redeeming virtues dexterously planted up 
and down to atone for the sins of dulness and monotony that over- 
spread his pages. 

‘Words may be said, after all, to be the finest things in the world. 
Things themselves are but a lower species of words, exhibiting the 

rossness and details of matter!’ . . . 

‘The Apollo Belvidere is positively bad, a theatrical coxcomb! and 
ill made, I mean compared with the Theseus.’ . 

‘The Fornarina is a bouncing, buxom, sullen, saucy baker’s daughter ! 
—You see her bosom swelling like the dough rising in the oven! the 
tightness of her skin puts you in mind of Trim’s story of the sausage- 
maker’s wife’ . . . 

‘The assertion of an abstract right is the idea uppermost in the minds 
of all English people. Unfortunately, when its attainment is worth any 
thing, their spirit of contradiction makes them ready to relinquish it: 


or when it costs them any thing, their spirit of self-interest deters them 
from the pursuit !’ 


A curious source of this writer’s complaint, is, that he has not 
found inspiration by treading the floors of great men. ‘I have 
now lived twice in houses occupied by celebrated men, once in a 
house that had belonged to Milton; and now in this (Salvator 
Rosa’s), and find, to my mortification, that imagination is entirely 
a thing imaginary! and has nothing to do with matter of fact, 
history, or the senses !’ 


‘1 hate half-way houses in religion or politics, that take from us all 
the Jenefits of ignorance and superstition, and give us none of the advan- 
tages of liberty and philosophy in return. Thus I hate princes who 
usurp the thrones of others, aad would almost give them back sooner 
than allow the rights of the people. Once more, how does this monu- 
ment to the Stuarts happen to be stuck up in the side-aisle of St. Peter’s? 
I would ask the person who placed it there, how many Georges there 
have been since James the Third? His ancestor makes but an amphi- 
bious figure beside the posthumous group. 


‘«So sit two kings of Brentford on one throne.” ’ 


One of the habitual discoveries of men like this writer, is, that 
his country is good for nothing. Honourable and intelligent views 
of national character are naturally altogether beyond his: rank ; 
but what are we to think of such trash as the following ? 


‘There are two things that an Englishman understands, hard words 
and hard blows.—So qualified (speaking of a sailor), a controversy with 
a cannon-ball is not much out of his way. A thirty-two pounder is 
rather an wgly customer, but it presents him with a tangible idea, a thing 
he is always in search of, and should it take off his head, or carry away 
one of his limbs, he does not feel the want of the one, nor care for that 
of the other.—Stung with wounds, stunned with bruises, bleeding and 
mangled, an English sailor never finds himself so much alive, as when he 
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is flung half-dead into the cockpit, for he then perceives the extreme 
consciousness of his.existence, in his conflict with external matter, in 
the violence of his will, and his obstinate contempt for suffering,’ 

‘Englishmen do not like to smell to a rose, or to taste of made dishes 
or to listen to soft music, or to look at fine pictures, or to make or hear 
fine speeches, or to enjoy themselves, or amuse others. But they will 
knock any man down who tells them so; their sole delight is to be as 
uncomfortable and disagreeable as possible. To them the greatest labour 
is, to be pleased: they hate to have nothing to find fault with ; to expect 
them to smile or to converse on equal terms, is the heaviest tax you can 
levy on their want of animal spirits or intellectual resources. A drop of 
pleasure is the most difficult thing to extract from their hard, dry, mecha- 
nical, husky frame! 4 civil word or look is the last thing they can part 
with ! 

‘As long as they can swear, they are excused from being complimen- 
tary: if they have to fight they need not think. While they are provoked 
beyond measure, they are relieved from the dreadful obligation of being 
pleased. 

‘Leave them to themselves and they are dull; introduce them into 
company and they are worse. An Englishman is silent abroad from having 
nothing to say; and looks stupid—because he is so.’ 


Such is the patriotism, the English feeling, which fills the bewil- 
dered brains and bitter heart of this author. | 

We have already gone farther into detail than such a work de- 
serves. It was written for the columns of a newspaper, and much 
as has been left in, we can conceive that the taste and prudence of 
the editor has cast much out. But whether as a collection of views 
of foreign manners, or of intelligence of the arts, habits, and know- 
ledge of France and Italy, it is puerile. 





NOTICES. 


Art. X. <Abbassah, an Arabian Tale. In two Cantos. 8vo. pp. 116. 
London. Anderson. 1826. 


Tue circumstances which form the foundation of this tale, are so well cal- 
culated for poetry, that we are surprised they escaped the notice of Lord 
Byron. Abbassah was the sister of the celebrated caliph, Haroun Al 
Rashid, and, by his order, she married his favourite vizier, Giaffier, upon 
the monstrous condition that they should never meet, except in Haroun's 
presence. This condition was not long observed. A child was the fruit 
of their secret intercourse ; it was betrayed to the caliph, who, failing 
discover the babe, directed Giaffier to be put to death, and Abbassah to 
be condemned to mendicancy. Brief as this outline is, it is sufficient to 
indicate the nature of a theme, which, in the hands of a superior poet, 
might be rendered dramatic and affecting in the highest degree. Besides 
the varied characters belonging to it, it affords room for the expression of 
the most exquisite emotions which can affect the bosom of a lover, a wife, 


a parent, a widow, and a princess reduced from splendour to the lowest 
misery. 
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It was a great oversight in the author, in the first instance, to represent 
Abbassah herself as the narrator of the principal part of the tale. Her 
sufferings, her sense of present and enduring affliction, would prevent 
her, according to the natural order of things, from having the power to 
tell of her misfortunes in any other language than that of uniform despair. 
He thus precludes himself from developing the other characters belonging 
to the tale, from diversifying-it with sketches of scenery, from enlivening 
it with a variety of incidents, or with any thing in the shape of episodical 
ornaments ; fora woman overwhelmed in woe, like Abbassah, has no me- 
mory or imagination for any thing but the tumultuous feelings which rise 
up within her at the bare thought of her privations. As if to compensate 
for this want of variety, the author has devoted five hundred lines of his 
first canto to general reflections upon the scenery of Bagdad, and upon the 
characters of several of the earliest sovereigns of the east, from Nimrod 
down to Mahomet. 

The following we esteem among the best lines of the poem. Abbassah 
is describing her nuptials. 


*« Qur law had join’d us—ne’er to part — 
That feeling swell’d upon my heart 
And choked its utterance ; all things seem’d 
As if my troubled spirit dream’d ; 
Half waking ;—dimly conscious still :— | 
But void of thought—of power—of will. 
I tried to speak—a murmur rung, 
Falter’d, and died upon my tongue ; 
Thick shadows all around me came; 
My brain in wild confusion swam; 
A doubling echo fill’d my ear, 
He spoke to me,—I could not hear : 
Distraction triumph’d in my breast, 
My senses sunk—but not in rest. 


Night waned apace, and Haroun rose ; 
They went—but could I thus repose? 

Oh ; no:—for as the lingering door 
Closed on his form, I felt no more 

The cloud that late my soul o’erhung ; 
Upon the couch my limbs I flung 

But not to slumber: all was changed ; 
The chaos of my thoughts arranged ; 
Sinking no more with shame, with awe, 
I breathed again—and heard—and saw— 
Saw but that.past—which seem’d to be 
The present hour’s reality : 

Sooner, his absence might have grieved, 
But now I found my heart relieved ; 
And every faculty, unchain’d, 

Flow’d free, in impulse unrestrain’d. 
Night spread around—but night so fair 
My frenzy seem’d to fill the air 

With angel voices: morning’s light 
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Broke in bright lustre—oh, how bright ! 
The sun in burning radiance came, 
I met it, with a soul of flame. 


I ran, with restless feet, to press 

The garden’s fragrant wilderness, 

And sought my bower: but could not stay, 
Some feeling forced my steps to stray : 
Wide stretch’d above the broad, blue sky, 
Fresh worlds seem’d opening from on high : 
Where’er I moved an Eden bloom’d ; 

A secret bliss my breast illumed ; 

Rapt, as when first the spirit eyes 

The blooming bowers of Paradise, 

And feels its balmy gales bestow 

A purer sense—a holier glow.— 

Earth, air, and heaven, appear’d my own ; 
Throughout their space I breathed alone ; 
All nature thrill’d with ecstasy ; 

Creation hung outspread for me ; 

And brightly smiled the future then, 

As life could never frown again.’—pp. 65—67. 


The merit of this passage, and indeed the principal merit of the poem, 


is, that it forcibly and clearly expresses strong emotion. The following 
lines are framed in a more gentle key. 


‘ « Yes!—blest indeed the mother feels 


That, placed her infant’s couch beside, 

While sleep its little senses seals, 

And time’s light pinion lightest steals, 
Bends o’er her bud—her joy—her pride! 

So dark a shroud involves those eyes, 

So hush’d th’ unconscious slumberer lies, 

So deeply heaved the breath it draws, 

So slow subsiding in that pause 

When the pure life of infancy 

From mortal stain and suffering free,— 

The being, just begun to be,— 

Flows purest ;—and that sweet repose 
Without a shade, a breath, a dream, 
To curl the stillness of its stream, 

A holier charm o’er nature throws: 

Diffusing, ’mid the haunts of men, 

So calm, so pure a feeling then, 

As though beneath her guardian care 

Some heavenly essence slumber’d there, 

And silent angels deign’d to keep 

Their vigil o'er an infant’s sleep! 

There has attention hung—to trace 

The loveliest traits of human race ; 

Gazing so long, that slumber stole 

Contagious o’er the hovering soul ; 
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Lull’d the soft tumult of the breast, 
And soothed even rapture into rest. 


My child !—my child!—how every hour 
Bore brighter hues for thee, my flower !— 
How, in the harem‘s bower apart, 

With thee to occupy the heart, 

Its every thought with thee imbrued, 

How have I loved that solitude! 

There have I, musing, joyed to see 

‘Thy father’s image dawn in thee ; 

There watch’d, as but a parent can, 

Thy tiny gestures mimic man ; 

There loved thy little bed to smooth, 

And lull the pang I could not soothe; 

Have wept to see thy griefs o’erflow, 

Thy pigmy energy of woe; 

And felt the dear, returning smile 

With thine, thy mother’s pain beguile ! 
There too, affection loved to trace 

One look maternal on thy face ; 

One transient gleam, though lightly thrown, 
That told the heart thou wert my own!” ’—pp.77—79. 


These passages, however, though by no means inelegant, are not suffi- 
cient to redeem the two cantos from the heaviness—the mediocrity— 
which oppresses them. ‘The writer appears to have travelled in Asia, 
and to have acquired some knowledge of its history; at least we can 
collect as much from the notes, for in the poem itself we would look in 


vain for any associations that speak “ of the land of the cypress and 
myrtle.” 








Axt. XI. Shakspeare’s Romances, collected and arranged by Shak- 
speare If, 2 vols. 12mo. London. 1825. 


Tus is a specimen of a foolish attempt to metamorphose Shakspeare’s 
plays into romances, ‘ because,’ in the opinion of ‘ Shakspeare II.’ as ex- 
pressed in his ill-written preface, ‘ they are rather uninteresting to read, 
though uncommonly fine for acting.’ (pp. ix.x.) The two volumes before 
us contain only one of the plays thus intended to be done into novels ; 
it is the first part of Henry the Fourth. ‘The author’s plan is a simple 
one: it consists merely in changing into bad prose the delicious versifica- 
tion of Shakspeare ; and even in doing this he shows himself to be as 
ignorant of what prose ought to be, as the worthy Bourgeois gentilhomme 
who had talked it all his life without knowing it, for he does not even 
disguise a rhyme. He gives us, for instance, ‘ Harry to Harry shall hot 
horse to horse, meet and ne’er part till one drop down a corse,’ as part 
of a plain prose conversation. ‘The prose passages of the play are gene- 
rally given as printed in Shakspeare, without much other debasement 
than says I’s, says he’s, and the author’s own descriptions ; but this is 
not always the case. We are sometimes favoured with an original scene, 
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in which Falstaff himself is actually introduced. Of his powers of - 
ing Falstaff and Prince Hal take the following sample :— « No, no,” 
answered his royal highness, “ I can’t give it you. By’r lady, old dad 
will put on a commanding countenance, stern as the Saracen’s Head, if g 
grey-nobbed veteran call not that post his. You shall have it, Bob, that 
is,” rejoined Hal, “ you and Spencer shall toss up for it. Sky a coin, 
Poins, and ‘let the twain call. I will to horse. But oh! here comes 
plump Jack, with Bardolph like a canister to the fat dog’s tail. What 
brings you to Windsor, Sir John ?’—*« An indifferent horse and a good 
inclination,” cried Falstaff. My lords, my service to you. Why, Hal 
what a crowd hast thou girdling thy presence. A gentleman of my bulk 
finds as much difficulty to come at you as @ man crosses ’Change at two 
o'clock, or squeezes into St. Paul’s choir on a Sunday whilst they are 
singing of an anthem.” (pp. 91, 92.) Some more trash of the same kind 
follows, and the chapter concludes by this exclamation of the new Falstaff, 
‘ « War and good pay are as natural to me as oats to a game-cock.” ’— 
(Vol. ii. p. 94.) 7 

Ex his dice Shakspeare the Second’s wit and his talents for manufae- 
facturing novels out of plays. If he persist in his design upon the pre: 
sent pattern, Shakspeare will not, perhaps, make more than eighty 
volumes. The narrative by which the speeches are connected is rendered 
utterly unreadable by the author’s flippancy of manner. 





Art. XII. Hints to Purchasers of Horses. 12mo. pp. 72. London. 
C. Knight. | 


Every trade, it is said, has its secret. ‘The maxim is peculiarly applica 
ble to the trade in horses, for it is certain that dealers in that necessary 
article are very rarely to be found who have the least pretension to 
honesty. Imposition and fraud are not only practised by them in the 
most open manner, but those who treat with them generally know what 
they have to expect, though not always prepared to guard against it. To 
such we would recommend the “Hints” which will be found in this little 
book. We do not mean to say that it will render an inexperienced put- 
chaser all at once skilled in the points of a horse, or that it will sufi 
ciently arm any man against the tricks of the dealers ; but it explains, m 
a manner difficult to be misunderstood, the perfections requisite to form @ 
good horse, and the defects that are sure to form-a bad one. We select, 
as an example, the following rules for ascertaining a horse’s age : 


‘Vearlings and two-year-olds are alike in mouth, and must be judged 
by general appearance. At three years old, the horse has four 
teeth, two above, and two below, in front of the mouth, which supply 
place of the sucking teeth. At four he has eight horse teeth, four above, 
and four below, having the corner teeth only sucking teeth. At five years 
old these are gone, and the mouth is up ; that is, all the teeth are hort 
teeth, and the tusk is up on each side of the mouth. A dark mark, 0 
hollow, is generally observable in all the teeth in the bottom jaw at 


five years old ; and the tusks are concave in their inner surface. : At su; 
the two middle teeth have quite lost this mark, and the tusk is higher 
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and longer, and not so concave. At seven, the next two teeth have lost 
it, and the corner teeth only have the mark left inthem. At eight it has 
grown out of these, and no mark is left at all. The tusks also become 
longer, and instead of being concave in their inner surface, become convex ; 
the horse is then termed aged. ‘There is a great deal of difference in the 
mouths of horses; some have lost the mark in all, except the corner teeth, 
even as early as five years old; others have the front teeth in the top 
jaw, projecting over the bottom teeth, at the same age; andI have seen 
horses at seven years old, with the corner teeth appearing like those of a 
five-year-old. You may form some idea of the age from the appearance 
of the mouth in general, when the marks are no ionger visible. If the 
corner teeth do not appear long, and running forward, as it were, to the 
front of the mouth; if they retain their square shape, and shut well toge- 
ther; if the tusks are not blunt, and have the least concavity in their 
inner surface, you may conclude that the horse is not very old, particularly 
if his head be not grey, and not very hollow above the eyes ; though this 
latter shape sometimes exists in young horses. A concave tusk is the 
most certain criterion of youth; and as mares have no tusk at all, they 
must be judged with reference to what I have said about the corner teeth. 
It is here necessary to mention, that the difficulty of acquiring an accurate 
knowledge of the age of horses by their teeth, is very much increased by 
the tricks that are practised. 

‘It is generally allowed that no horses are fit to work till at least five 
years old; and it is a common custom with great breeders in the north, 
and with many dealers, to pull out the sucking teeth when the animal is 
rising four years old ; the mouth is forced by these means, for the horse- 
teeth succeeding soon after the operation, the animal appears to be a five- 
year-old. ‘To detect such deception, regard must be paid to the tusk. 
Every horse, upon attaining the full age of five, has the tusk completely 
up on each side of the mouth; but in forced five-year-old mouths the 
tusk is only just making its way through the gums. There frequently 
exists also in the latter an irregularity in the front teeth, as well asa 
backwardness in the growth of the tusk. Forced mouths vary in their 
appearance according to the time of performing the operation; and the 
habit of observing horses’ mouths will alone enable you to ascertain where 
any artifice has been practised.’—pp. 42—48. 


It were to be desired that technical terms had been more sparingly used 
ina manual intended, like this, for general use. ‘The author seems to 
think that he has done enough by printing such terms in italics. Who 
that is not a dealer, or, at least, a member of the turf, understands what 
is meant by ‘ pottering on the toe’? Generally speaking, however, the 
author gives an explanation of these phrases ; his rules are concise; and 
any gentleman who goes to the horse bazaar without this little volume. in 
his pocket, deserves—to be cheated. 


ee 





Art. XIII. Arvendeél ; or, Sketches in Italy and Switzerland. 8vo. pp. 
123. 3s.6d. London. Nisbet. 1826. 


Tus book is supposed to be writteu (for it is right to be cautious in an 
affair of such importance) by the hon. and rey. Gerald Noel. It is neither, 
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however, the merits of the volume nor the titles of the author, that jp. 
duce us to notice his performance, but its curiosity as a sample of a rej. 
gious tour through Italy and Switzerland: or to use the author’s more 
affected phrase, ‘an effort to connect in the minds of youthful wanderers 
on the classic shores of Italy the interests of truth and of eternity, with 
the claims of external beauty and art.’—Pref. p. 5. : 

The way in which the author has done this will be best illustated bya 
few examples. | 

Arvendel (who represents the author), on seeing a wooden cross ‘ felt 
a peculiar pleasure in contemplating this impressive symbol of the com- 
passion of God. In a moment it carried him back to all the scenes most 
interesting to us as Christians.’ (pp. 1,2.) Sion in the Valais, suggests 
to the author that ‘the Sion above is placed above the reach of storms, 
(p.3.) The refuges on the Alps ‘ brought to his recollection in the most 
forcible manner that great and all-sufficient friend who is emphatically 
revealed under the image of a Refuge from the Storm.’ (p. 12.) On 
seeing the ‘ Alps, he connected with this great and visible creation the 
power and richness of revelation.’ (p.14.) A friend of the author’s cares 
nothing about ‘ the past destinies of Rome,’ but walks daily by the Ma- 
mertine prisons, for this sagacious reason, that ‘ it is very possible that 
St. Paul may have been confined within their walls.’ (p. 27.) The illu 
mined summits of Mont Blanc, the roseate fires which kindle upon those 
eternal snows long after the sun has quitted the valleys, often presented 
to the imagination of Arvendel the brightest images of God and of eter- 
nity, or they symbolized to him the glowing hope of Christianity,’ when the 
baffled expectations of the world have cast their dark and cold shadows 
across the wounded heart.’ (p. 66.) 

If we were to quote all the samples of this kind of writing that occur 
we might transfer half of Mr. Noel’s volume to our pages. Even this 
nonsense, however, is less disgusting than the author’s perpetual attempts 
at fine writing, as when he tells us that the Alps are ‘like the deep 
sighs of nature, the upward aspirations of this depressed world towards 
God and eternity.’ 

If the author speaks ill of those who differ from him in religion he 
speaks particularly well of himself in various parts of his book. For 
example : ‘ What, he (Arvendel) asked was the value of his own superi0t 
science, his own refined education? He knew something of the history 0 
Rome; he could live in imagination among the heroes of her ancient 
greatness: he could recal the lofty struggles of baffled patriotism, he 
could share in the brief agitation of Cesar as he paused before the waters 
of the Rubicon, he could sympathise with the indignant spirit of Brutus 
or Cato ;’ and he could do many other curious things. He also “ admired 
the felicity of art, and reverenced the absolute mind of the chisel!*: 
These extracts are quite long enough to gratify the curiosity of out 
readers, and to have satisfied them, at least, of one thing—that a ‘ser 
ous’ tour is really a very dull affair, especially with the appendage of forty 
pages of very bad verse. 
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Arr. XIV. Paulus Parochialis ; or a Plain and Practical View of 
the Object, Arguments, and Connection, of St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans. By the Rev. Wm. Lisle Bowles, &c. 12mo. Bath. 1826. 


Mr. Bowes, with an ardour truly professional, is always engaged in 
coutroversy ; but we think his arguments are less likely to be replied to 
by poets, or questioned by reviewers, in the case of Paul than of Pope. 
The little volume before us consists of ten sermons, preached principally 
in answer to Calvinistic tracts and doctrines, which, in the reverend 
author’s opinion, had produced ‘ baleful effects.’ ‘The main endeavour of 
Mr. Bowles, however, has been to show that the belief of particular 
election, or of sensible experience, was ueither useful nor necessary for a 
Christian, and to explain the general purport of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, from a false construction of which, in Mr. B.’s opinion, these 
doctrines have been derived. He also has particularly examined those 
passages which, from being considered ‘ distinctly and separately from 
the main argument, have been the occasion of other mistaken views.’ 
Upon the success of the reverend author’s arguments, we are not, of 
course, here to decide: we content ourselves with stating his purpose, 
and with pronouncing his little volume to be written in a plain, clear, and 
connected manner, not at all to have been expected from a poet. We 
may here appropriately mention, that the volume concludes with some 
short hymns and tales of great simplicity and tenderness, written by the 
author for the use of a village school ; of these we give one brief specimen. 


‘THE SWALLOW AND RED-BREAST, 


‘The Swallows at the close of day, 
When autumn shone with fainter ray, 
Around the chimney circling flew, 

Ere yet they bade a long adieu 

To climes, where soon the winter drear 
Shall close the unrejoicing year. 

Now with swift wing they skim aloof, 
Now settle on the crowded roof, 

As counsel and advice to take, 

E’er they the chilly North forsake: 
Then one disdainful turn’d his eye, 
Upon a red-breast twitt’ring high, 
And thus began, with taunting scorn :— 


‘ « ‘Thou household imp, obscure, forlorn, 
Through the deep winter’s dreary day, 
Here, dull and shiv’ring, shall thou stay, 
Whilst we, who make the world our home, 
To softer climes, impatient roam ; 

Where summer still on some green isle 
Rests, with her sweet and lovely smile : 
Thus speeding far and far away, 

We leave behind the short’ning day.” 


«« Tis true,’ the red-breast answer’d meek, 
‘‘ No other scenes I ask or seek ; 
To every change alike resign’d, 
I fear not the cold winter’s wind. 
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When spring returns, the circling year 

Shall find me, still contented, here ; 

But whilst my warm affections rest 

Within the circle of my nest, 

I learn to pity those that roam, , 
And love the more my humble home.” ’—pp. 150, 151. 





cas 
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Art. XV. Truth, a Novel. By the Author of Nothing. 3 Vols. 8yo, 
1/. 4s. London. Hunt and Clarke 1826. | 


THERE is considerable talent in this novel, and it is on that account that 
we preface this brief notice of it by saying, that it is intended to recom. 
mend opinions on matters of religion, which are likely to shock the 
judices of many worthy persons, who might be led, by its title, to read it, 
The heroine, in short (a Miss Evanshaw), is a young Scotch lady of great 
beauty, and infidel principles, who, to use her own words, entertains 
doubts as to the divine origin of the Bible, and finds it impossible to give 
credit to many assertions in it. (vol. iii. p. 107). Of revealed religion 
she thinks and talks with equal freedom, and protests ‘ that there is not 
more love than common ordinary justice in the love of Christ.’ (vol. iii, 
p- 258); and the whole of the creed of this esprit fort in petticoats, is 
detailed at great length towards the close of the same volume. 

On account of Miss Evanshaw’s heterodox opinions, she is forced to 
quit the house of her mother, a Presbyterian, and runs the risk of losing 
her paternal estate by her adherence to the cause of what, in the opinion 
of the author of this novel, is Truth. She undergoes numerous perse- 
cutions, suffers many insults, and a great deal of contempt, on account of 
this Truth: she finally turns governess. As a farther trial of her 
patience, and after working miracles in the shape of transforming the 
three stupid daughters of a vulgar Scotch farmer, into highly accom- 
plished young ladies ; she embarks for Madeira. The ship is lost—and 
the novel ends with the rumour of a catastrophe. It seems, however, we 
are to have three other volumes of Truth, if the world should graciously 
receive the present sample. 

There is some merit in the conception of the inferior characters, pat 
ticularly that of a Mr. Glenwary. M‘Tack and his family are well draw. 
Miss Evanshaw could never have existed but in the imagination of 
novel writer ;—and there is a great violation of propriety in representing 
the female freethinker as a Scotchwoman. However, as we have said, 
the book is amusing—and those who are not deterred by the principles 
it holds up to admiration, may read it with some pleasure. Miss Evat: 
shaw’s arguments, to do the author justice, are so feeble, as to be capable 
of doing mischief only to very weak people. | 


ad 





Arr. XVI. De Clifford a Romance of the Red Rose. In twelve books 
8vo. pp. 420. London. Pickering. 1826. 


Tue poem before us, we believe, is written by a Mr. Kennedy, and 8 
composed in India, where the author now is. It was printed two y@® 


ago, but circumstances of a private nature have till now retarded 
publication. 
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De Clifford is founded upon that traditionary history which describes 
the tenth Lord De Clifford as having been educated as a peasant upon 
the lands to which he was heir, from the period of the death of his father, 
who was killed by an arrow in a skirmish, on the day before the battle of 
Towton, in 1461. ‘The romance is meant, to use the author’s words, ‘ to 
show the workings of a proud but generous spirit, prompted by the dark 
hints which must accidentally have fallen to his knowledge; and urged 
on by the succession of circumstances of which it is man’s destiny to be 
the slave oftener than the master.’ In the story, the author has not con- 
fined himself at all to the unities: the poem begins with the death of 
the hero’s father in 146], and concludes with the battle of Bosworth 
Field in 1485. There are several episodes introduced, to give variety to 
the work ; and of these the most brilliant is the Spanish Crusade against 
Granada. ‘The poetry of De Clifford is more remarkable for elegance 
than elevation—for the tenderness and solemnity of the reflections with 
which it abounds, and the sweetness with which they are illustrated, than 
for rapidity of narrative or extraordinary brilliancy of fancy. The intro- 
ductions are very. graceful and harmonious; the following extract will ~ 
show how prettily the author’s verses flow ;— 


‘ England !—thou land of beauty! the renown 
Of many a glorious age environs round 
Aught that is of thee !—History hath no page 
More brightly lettered of heroic deed, 
Of manly worth, or woman’s nobleness, 
Than thou may’st show; thou hast nor hill nor dale 
But lives in legend. Sweetness hath more charm 
From such brave history. Who hath seen thy shores 
Sink as he left them in their watery belt, 
Lives but on hope, nor treasures aught of joy 
In Fancy’s fairy flights, but back to thee, 
Queen of the waters, bends his wistful eye.’-—pp. 202, 203. 


The preface is written with singular ingenuousness and modesty, and 


displays a very respectable quantity of reading. 
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Arr. XVII. Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland. 


Second Edition. 12mo. London. Murray. 1826. | 


Tue appearance of a new edition of this delightful little book gives us 
an opportunity of repairing our neglect in omittiug to notice it on its first 
publication. It consists of a collection of charming fairy tales, told in 
a vein of gay humour, and with a richness which are quite admirable. 
The tone of Irish narrative, and the dialect of the lower orders of the Irish 


people, are exquisitely preserved ; but the author never suffers his fami- 


liarity to become vulgar, and his volume may be quoted as one-of the 


finest examples of that sort of easy reading which is such difficult writing. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his admirable Essay on Faries, in the second volume 
of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, hints a belief that the name 
and race of the faries may have come to us from the Persians, through 
the medium of the Arabian language. We think this conjecture ex- 
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tremely probable, and that the Persians derived their Peris from the 
Hindoos, whose “ holy Balakhilyas,” diminutive personages, about the 
size of a man’s thumb, assemble on the grass under trees, and em 
themselves not in dancing but devotion. These pigmy devotees geen 
very likely to be the origin of the northern faries: and from the size 
assigned to them are perhaps connected with the character of Daumling 
Tamlane, Tomalyn, or Tom Thumb. sider Bee 

The most amusing of these fairy legends is perhaps the story of 
‘Daniel O’Rourke’—that most remarkable for its fancy is ‘ The 
of Bottle Hill.’ The author (Mr. T. Crofton Croker, we believe) ‘has 
traced the origin of some of his stories in the preface—perhaps he will 
be glad to be informed that the “ Legend of Bottle Hill’ is a Hindoo 
fiction, in all its principal points. It exists in the Pantcha Tantra lately 
published by the Abbé Dubois. | 

The second edition of ‘ Fairy Legends’ is embellished with some ep- 
gravings full of Irish character and drollery, from the design of a yi 
Cork artist. It possesses also the wood cuts of the first edition, some of 
which are as remarkable for their grace as others for their humour. We 
are happy to see that the ingenious author intends to continue his te- 
searches in Fairy Land. A very flattering and lively letter from Sir Walter 
Scott to Mr. Crofton Croker is prefixed to the volume. 





Art. XVIII. German popular Stories. 'Trauslated from the Collection 
of M.M.Grimm. Vol. 2. Robins and Co. London. 1826, 


WE think that the objections which have been made to the first volume 
of these stories holds good against the present one, and that it is def- 
cient in antiquarian research and illustration. Tales that merely delight 
the nursery, cannot be expected to please in any great number, when 
transferred into a foreign literature. We should have thought, therefore, 
that a few specimens of those stories would have been sufficient to satiate 
curiosity, unless it were intended to follow up a more extended translation 
of them, by such references and elucidations as would show the curious 
coincidence of plot and agency which they bear to the traditions of those 
communities that are undonbtedly of Celtic origin. In Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, tales are heard every day which differ very little from may 
of those that have delighted the common people of the northern regions 
of Europe for ages. But the relations before us, though marked by 
simplicity and character, must necessarily loose a good deal by wanting 
that force and humour, which the natural dialect of the uninformed gives 
to their favourite narratives. The designs by Cruikshank are quitevitte 
sistible; but to enjoy the full effect of some of his eccentric exhibitions, it 
is necessary to forget the narrative itself, as it happens more than ante 
that a scene of real pathos, or at least of serious interest in the story, 8 
distorted by the artist into the most ludicrous caricature. ; 





